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A FORENSIC ADDRESS, 


At an evening meeting of a society of Young Men, on the 
uestion, “Do the pursuits of ambition contribute more to hap- 
piness than those of domestic life?” 


WHAT is happiness? Where can it be found? These 
are questions, which have been asked ever since our first 
parents plucked, “in evil hour,” the forbidden fruit, and 
the gates of Eden were forever closed against them. To 
find an answer has been the earnest care of every individa- 
al among their descendants, from the cradle to the grave. 

We, in our turn, come this evening to ask the same ques- 
tions. Let us endeavour to find, if not a full and satisfac- 
tory answer, at least one, that shall aid usin our search; 
one, that shall enable us to obtain some glimpses of the 
right path; one, that, by encouraging hope, shall animate 
us in the pursuit. 

Happiness is something positive. It does not consist in 
the mere negation of suffering. If it did, stocks and stones 
are to be envied, and mute matter would be the favourite 
work of the Creator. Nor is simple content happiness; for 
a man, in no very desirable situation, may, from mere apa- 
thy, be contented. Nor do repose and indolence constitute 
happiness. To say that a being, endowed with mind and 
heart, with reason and passions, with desires and will, who 
is tobe governed by motives, and in whose nature are 
sown the seeds of a progressive improvement which is end- 
less, could find happiness in either of these conditions, 
would be, not only a dangerous principle, if it could be es- 
tablished, but a solecism in the terms in which the ideas 
must be conveyed. Happiness must be sought, not in the 


sluinber, but in the exercise of our faculties, in the activity 
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of our nature, in the development and advancement of our 
powers. In order to obtain most happiness, this activity 
must be universal, this development must be constant. It 
should be our endeavour to preserve the equipoise of our 
faculties, not cultivating one at the expense of another, but 
maintaining the original relative condition in which we re- 
ceived them from the hand of the Almighty. Since he, 
who made us, must be wise and benevolent, and must wish 
us to be happy, he can never have given us a single faculty, 
which is iucapable, when properly regulated, of munister- 
ing toour good. In the Deity himself, all the attributes of 
mind exist in perfection, and with ev erlasting harmony. On 
this point it is, that even his happiness depends. Because 
these attributes in him are immutable, and his moral sym- 
metry perfect, his happiness is unassailable and eternal. 

These principles are true, | apprehend, when man is re- 
garded as an individual, and when no reference is made to 
his social character; when the faculties of the mind are 
solely considered as mutually affected by their own connex- 
ionsand operations,without a further use outwardly in conse- 
quence of the various relations which we sustain toward each 
other. My meaning in this respect may admit of more illus- 
tration without fatigue. If there were but one human bein 
in existence, with no possible relation but that in which he 
stands to his God, the principles, now asserted, are such as 
would guide him to happiness. His soul, thus cultivated, 
would resemble an instrument of music, with the number 
of its strings complete, and all in unison. How divinely 
would the notes vary and swell, as new ideas and emotions 
from the contemplation of the splendours of the universe 
and its great author, swept across the panting chords! This 
is the genuine harp of Apollo, so famous in ancient fable, 
to whose harmony, 

“The Muses in a ring 

Aye round about Jove’s altar sing.” 
This is the true Orphean lyre, whose magic tones sus- 
pended, for a time, the torments of hell, and half regained 
the lost Eurydice. 

Happiness is found less in possession than in pursuit. 
With the huntsman we must join the chace, if we would par- 
take the pleasure. Although it be necessary that the game 
be started, yet the enjoyment is found to be chiefly in the 
pursuit. From the moment when the quarry is taken, the 
pleasure begins to fade, and it would utterly depart, if the 
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horn should not again sound, and the huntsman again take 
the field. Where is the happiness of sitting torpidly at 
home, and having the game brought and thrown at our feet? 
Happiness is an acquisition, not a gift. On this auspicious 
principle of our nature depends our improvement. Know- 
ing this, we shake off our lethargy, we explore our strength, 
we enter into action, we warm as we move. Not satisfied 
with any given degrce of elevation or advancement, we re- 
new our exertions, and “UPWARD AND ONWARD” is the max- 
im of happiness. 

From the mixed character of man however, from the u- 
nion of the soul with the body, many obstacles are thrown 
in the way of this cultivation and advancement of the mind. 
The energies of the soul are encumbered by the infirmity of 
the body; indolence paralyses mental exertion; powerful 
excitements are required to engage men to act, to make 
them persevere, to prevent torpor, to sustain effort, and to 
preserve the full exercise and fine play of their faculties. 
We must then follow our nature into its social character, 
for it is in the relations of society that we find the most ef- 
fectual stimulants to action. When we take into view the 
various relations of life, and consider the deep-felt satisfac- 
tion, the poignant relish of existence, the divine ardours of 
the soul consequent upon the faithful and able discharge of 
our duties, then, and then only, we perceive, that no high 
degree of happiness can be found in seclusion and repose. 
But all these consequences of the discharge of duty must 
obviously be multiplied and heightened by the comprehen- 
siveness of our relations and the importance of our duties. 
We ask then, are the relations of domestic life as compre- 
hensive, and the duties as important, as those which attend 
the pursuits of ambition? They are indeed necessary and 
important; and that much happiness may flow from them is 
not denied. The affirmative of our question demands of 
me no concealment, nor misrepresentation. But can the 
relations and duties of domestic life, either in comprehen- 
siveness or importance, compare with those vast objects, to 
which the eye of ambition is lifted, and to the attainment of 
which its efforts are directed? The dignity of a rational be- 
ing is measured by the number and importance of his du- 
ties. But duties increase in number and importance with 
increasing elevation in rank and power, and thus high sta- 
tion and extended authority must multiply the means of 
happiness. If the means are not properly used, the fault 
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is not in them, but in the weakness of him, who knows not 
how to seize his adv antages and apply them to their object. 

Who can believe that the dignity of a rational being is in- 

compatible with his happiness? Is it urged, that the ardu- 
ous nature of the duties attendant on hich ‘station will, by 
the anxiety which they must produce, generally more than 
counterbalance any enjoyment to be derived from them? 
Be it so. I do not contend that every man should aspire. 
But this makes nothing against the fitness of ambitious pur- 
suits to confer happiness on those, who are born to breathe 
their element, and take delight in ‘their danger. Such men 
there are, men of gigantic minds, whose strong-limbed i 1n- 
tellects and heroic hearts love to grapple with difficulties, 
and who are stimulated by opposition, and fired by peril. 
Shall such men be told to seek happiness in what would be 
to them the dull monotonous scenes of domestic life? No. 
{t would be preposterous. They must engage in far differ- 
ent pursuits; they must have objects adequate to their 
strength, and vast as their desires. Winged for an eagle’s 
flight, they cannot be satisfied with hopping from spray to 
spray among the shrubbery of a family retreat, however 
beautiful may. be its verdure, and fragrant the gales that 
sigh among the flowers. They must soar high and far; 
they must build their eyry in the cliff, gaze on the splen- 
dours of the sun, or try their pinion with the raging storm. 

Men of such high gifts and noble resolves were those, 
who, forty years ago, asserted the just rights, and achieved 
the independence of our own country. Though they saw 
the land unfurnished with defence; though there were 
scarcely any materials but strong minds and stout hearts, 
out of which to prepare for hostility; though the cloud of 
war rolled on, gloomy and dreadful, and the thunders of 
kingly wrath pealed over their heads, they shrunk not back; 
they felt the righte ous sness of their cause, and the grandeur 
of their destiny. Seizing the standard of liberty, they bore 
it aloft in triumph in despite of the tempest that raved a- 
round them; and, (blessed be the hands that did it, and 
blessed be the Power that strengthened them,) they finally 
planted it on the citadel of American Freedom. 

Nor was this all.. When the storm of war was gone o- 
ver, when the sword was sheathed, and their banners in the 
mild season of peace drooped along their staves, theyfound 
equally important objects to call them to exeriion. A gov- 
ernment was to be established, by which the freedom they 
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had so nobly won, might be preserved. ‘To do this, many 
jarring interests were to be reconciled, many prejudices 
were to be soothed,and abstract principles were to be digest- 
ed into system and applied to practice. Notwithstanding 
all these obstacles, their minds expanding as difficulty grew, 
they finally accomplished even these great designs. Indus- 
try, drawn from the plough by war to the field of battle, re- 
turned to her various occupations, and the land again re- 
joiced. Law protected the rights of the citizen; and, when 
the nation once more lifted her head, her face shone with 
health, and vigour was in her step 

These are some of the pursuits of ambition, a just and 
honorable ambition. Did not the godlike men, thus engag- 
ed, find happiness? Though sometimes indeed, while pro- 
ceeding in their high career, circumstances were dark and 
appalling, and to the vulgar eye their situation was far from 
appearing enviable, yet their own great minds remained un- 
shaken and unobscured, and like the sun in the firmament, 
above and beyond the intervening clouds, they moved in 
majesty, and descended refulgent in glory. 

But it is said, and insisted upon, as if it were invariably 
true, that ambitious men are actuated wholly by selfish and 
criminal motives, that the means they employ are violence 
and fraud, that their course is marked with blood, and that 

he end of their efforts is the corruption of virtesd: the sub- 
version of religion, the ruin of liberty; and then itis trium- 
phantly asked, can ambitious men be happy? True, there 
have appeared those, whose unhallowed ambition has set 
at naught right and law, who have with crushing feet tram- 
pled upon private liberty and public freedom, who have 
scofied at humanity, beat down the altars of God, and “shut 
the gates of mercy on mankind.” It is allowed, that al- 
though conscience, during the terrible delirium of their ca- 
reer, may have been drugged into deep sleep, yet, when the 
paroxysm had passed, she has awoke and returned to the 
fulfilment of her charge with awful retribution. But these 
are exceptions, from which no argument can legitimately 
be drawn, affecting the merits of the general question. I 
might ask on the other hand, have there not been men in 
domestic life, who have forgotten or disregarded their du- 
ties, and ienominously shrunk from their stations; who 
have, with mean malignity, triumphed in the destruction ot 
fireside enjoyments, or wasted their lives in ignoble sloth, 

compelled to witness, with a mortification at times unut- 
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terable, the decay of their faculties and the insignificance 
of their existence?-—Yes. Long and loathsome is the cata- 
logue of those, who have miserably buried their talent in 
the earth, or perverted it to the vilest uses. I am persuad- 
ed, that upon impartial examination, we shall find as much 
honesty of motive, as much righteousness of means, as 
much pure morality and undefiled religion, with those who 
fill the highest stations in society and play the most con- 
spicuous parts in the great drama of life, as with those who 
pass their days in retirement and obscurity. Indeed I think 
that dereliction of duty, and consequently abated enjoyment, 
will be found to be more frequent in domestic than in pub- 
lic life. The reason why, upon a superficial view, it ap- 
pears to be otherwise, is, that men in public life are emi- 
nently conspicuous, their conduct is narrowly watched, the 
eyes of the world are upon them, whatever they do, or what- 
ever happens to them, Is at once noised abroad, and makes 
a deep impression upon the minds of the community, who 
leave to them no chance to escape in the crowd. This is 
more especially the case with those who betray their trusts, 
than with those who are faithful tothem. Well may we ex- 
pect to find as much virtue, and if virtue have any thing to 
do with happiness, as much happiness, in high station as in 
low, for most men are satisfied with delegated authority. 
Their ambition does not prompt them to usurpation. When 
lawfully possessed of power, they have so much reputation 
at stake, that strong indeed must be the temptation which 
can induce them to sacrifice it. The love of fame, howev- 
er much it may have been calummiated, and however ready 
we may be to allow that it has sometimes been found in 
company with bad passions, does always of itself prompt 
to upright conduct and generous deeds. No man wishes to 
be spoken of, or rem« smbered, with contempt or execra- 
tion. 

Let us not then hear so much declamation about the un- 
quiet consciences of aspiring men; how their crowns are 
crowns of thorns; how the sw ord, that they have borne a- 
gainst their owne ind their country’s enemies,and with which 

hey have carved a passage to glory, has proved in the end 
less keen-edged than their remor se; as if it were impossi- 
ble to be a great and a good man, as if in the most retired 
walks, the most indolent sphere, the most secret nook of 
life, conscience never had cause to upbraid, and no dissat- 
isfied fc elings were there, no self reproach. Were this the 
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fact, were these the necessary results of the two courses of 
life before us, unfortunate indeed would be the human race; 
much lower would be our estimate of the wisdom and good- 
ness which superintended the creation of man, the disposi- 
tion of his faculties, and the preparation of his theatre of 
action. Iask, what is the theatre, in which we are called 
to act?—Socrety, regulated, civil Society. But society ne- 
cessarily gives rise to many public stations, from which 
flow many duties beyond the limited circle of domestic life, 
arduous duties too, the object of which, or the conse- 
quence of their discharge, is the procurement and con- 
servation of the general good. Is it the decree of the Al- 
mighty that the able and faithful discharge of these duties 
shall go unrewarded? Are those magnanimous men, who, 
feeling within themselves powers equal to the task, and 
borne onward by the energy of their souls, in times of dis- 
aster and peril, rise up to counsel and shield their country- 
men, inevitably condemned to wretchedness? Are their ob- 
jects so unhallowed that with the attainment of them, they 
must bid adieu to peace of mind?—No—this is not, cannot 
be the hard fate of the guides and guardians of society. 
They have indeed solemn and arduous duties to perform; 
many difficulties he in the way of their high calling; but 
greatly are they recompensed; bright is the prize that awaits 
them. They may run their course with joy, and their 
hearts shall glow and swell within them as they behold the 
prosperity of their country secured by their wisdom and 
their toils. The leaves of the oak and the laurel, fanned 
by the breath of praise, shall rustle on their brows; they 
shall have earned renown, and their names shall be sweet 


in the mouths of men through all succeeding generations. 
O, L. 
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ANCIENT MODE OF BURIAL AMONG THE INDIANS. 
TO THE EDITOR. . 


SIR—The Author of the Letrers on InpIAn Antiquities, 
ublished in the Western Review, speaks of various modes 
_ of burial anciently used by the aborigines of this country 
but omits to mention the following, traces of which were 
discovered by the early settlers of Kentucky, but were wan- 
tonly destroyed, perhaps before the arrival of this writer in 
the western country. 
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The mode was this. Large flat stones were laid horizon- 
tally on the surface of the earth; and on them were placed 
dead bodies, sometimes twenty in a row, separated from 
each other by similar stones set up edgewise. These were 
covered by other horizontal stones, on which were other bo- 
dies similarly placed, but rather fewer in number, so as to 
occupy a smaller space than those below. There was then 
a third stratum, anda fourth, and often more, each narrow- 
er than the preceding, so as to form a kind of pyramid, per- 
haps fifteen or twenty feet high, These tombs were always 
in the neighbonrhood of streams, about which might be found 
a sufficient quantity of loose rock. 

The curiosity of our first settlers induced them to destroy, 
in order to examine them, and the stones having been gene- 
rally converted into lime, scarce a vestige of them now re- 
mains. ‘There were a vast number of them of various sizes, 
ona branch of Hickman’s Creek, formerly called Grave Run, 
near the place now known by the name of Frog Town, four 
miles from Lexington. They contained skeletons of various 
dimensions, some of them apparently of gigantic stature. 
The bodies were unitormly laid east and west, the feet to- 
wards the east. 

The existence of two distinct modes of burial is conclusive 
proof that there were too powerful nations contending for 
the country, and is to my mind satisfactory evidence that the 
circumvallations were places of defence and not designed 
for religious purposes; that the mounds or pyramids of earth 
were thrown up as monuments of victory, and that the bo- 
dies found in them were those of persons killed in action or 
who had died by casualty or disease, that being found the 
most convenient way of interment. As to these circumval- 
lations being often near ground which commanded them, it 
is only proof of the unskillfulness of their engineers, or that 

they had no cannon to contend with. Even in modern times, 
we find forts built near ground which commands them. I 
will instance Forts Wayne and Defiance, built by general 
Wayne in the year 1794; both of which were commanded 
by ground at less than half cannon sh ot; and Boonsborough, 
the first settlement in Kentucky, was commanded by several 
hills at long rifle shot. After nine days siege by the Indians 
one hundred and fifty pounds of lead were pic! ked up with- 
in the fort, which had been thrown from the a adjacent hills 
by the enemy. How or whence these people came, must 
forever remain secret: but to suppose they came from Asia 
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by the way of the Straits appears to me absurd; for, at the 
time this continent must have been peopled, the spherical 
form of the earth was not known, and they would have 
thought they were going toa country still colder than Siberia 
itself, and consequently could have no inducement to mi- 
grate. Itis certainly more rational to suppose the first set- 
tlers came by accident, than by way of Kamtscnatka. To 
prove the possibility it is only necessary to refer to captain 
Cook’s second voyage. When on his passagefrom New Zea- 
land to Oteheite, he found three of the Otaheiteans on an 
island four hundred leagues from home, who had made the 
passage in an open canoe of no great burthen. Now if a 
jrail vessel of this description could carry its passengers 
four hundred leagues, how much easier would it be for 
ships to go twenty times the distance. I think we may 
account for the different casts or tribes, by supposing some 
to arrive from one, and some from another of the old conti- 
nents, each party for a time supposing themselves the only 
inhabitants of the new world. That the islands were peo+ 
pled in this way there can be no doubt, and why not the con- 
tinent: 


INDIAN HISTORY. 
From the Manuscript of Mr. William Wells. 


The French was the first nation of white people that ever 
was known among the north western Indians. When the 
British and French commenced a war against each other in 
North America, the north western Indians joined the 
French, and several of the six nations joined the British. 
My knowledge of the actions that were fought between 
them is derived from the old Indians whom I have convers- 
ed with on that subject, and is perhaps not to be depended 
on. 

After the British got possession of this country from the 
French, a Tawway chief, by the name of Pantaock, renew- 
ed the war against them, and took in one day all the posts 
thai were occupied by them on the Lakes and their waters, 
Detroit excepted, by stratagem. After this, in 1774, the 
war broke out between the north western Indians and the 
Whites. The principal action that was fought between the 
parties was at the mouth of the great Kanhaway. There 
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were three hundred Shawanees and Delawares, and a few 
Miamies, Wyandots, and Mingoes, commanded by the cele- 
brated Shawanee chief, called Comstock. This was the 
war which ended at the treaty of Greenville. Although, at 
different times, individual nations of Indians would treat, or 
pretend to do so, with the Americans, it was only a tempo- 
rary thing, for it frequently happened, while a party of 
Indians was treating with the whites, that some of their 
own people would be killing those with whom their chiefs 
were treating 

The Indians, who opposed general Sullivan, were the 
combined forces of the Six Nations. Their numbers, and 
by whom they were commanded, I do not know. The In- 
dians that defeated general Crawford at Sandusky were the 
Wyandots, Delawares, and Shawanees, and a few of the 
Six Nations or Senecas, Potawatamies, and Ottoways, said 
to be eight hundred in number. I never heard who com- 
manded them. As the Indians always keep the number of 
their killed and wounded as much secret as possible I shall 
not undertake to say what number fell in cither of the ac- 
tions above mentioned. 

Bowman’s campaign was against the Shawanees on the 
Little Miami river. I am not acquainted with any of the 
particulars of the action that took place between him and 
the Indians. My knowledge also of the different cam- 
paigns carried on against the Shawances on Mad River and 
Big Miami by general Clark is not to be depended on. 

When general Harmer arrived at the Miami town he sent 
Colonel Hardin in search of the Indians with a body of 
men. When he met three hundred Miamies on the head of 
Eel River, commanded by the celebri ted Miami Chief, Lit- 
tle Turtle, an action took place, the whites were defeated, 
and the Indians had one man killed and two wounded. The 
Indians that fought the troops under the command of colo- 
wel Hardin, in’ the Miami town, were the three hundred a- 
bove mentioned, commanded by the same chief, also a bo- 
dy of five hundred Indians, composed of Shawanees, Dela- 
wares, Chippeways, Potawatamies, and Ottoways. The 
Shawanees were commanded by their own chief, Blue 
Jacket, the Delawares by Buckingeheles, the Ottoways and 
/ hippeways by 4gashewah, an Ottow ay chief. The Indians 

say they had fifteen killed and tw enty five wounded. Gen- 
aa Scott’s Campaign was against the Weas Town on the 
Wabash, where he met with little or no opposition, as the 
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warriors of the Weas expected that he was going against 
the Miami Town, and had all left their own village to meet. 
him at that place. Eight men and two women were killed. 
by ihe troops under general Scott. The number of women 
and children, taken prisoner by him at the Weas, I do not 
remember. 

General Wilkinson’s campaign was against the Eel River 
town, where there were but a few women and children, ten 
old men, and three young ones who made no defence; four 
men and one woman were killed, the number of women and 
children taken not recollected. Inthe autumn of 1790, an 
army of Indians, composed of Miamies, Delawares, Shawa- 
nees, and afew Potawatamies, three hundred in number, 
commanded by JLuttle Turtle, attacked Dunlap’s Station, on 
the Big Miami River. This post was commanded by lieu- 
tenant Kingsbury. ‘The Indians had ten killed and the same 
number wounded. 

There were eleven hundred and thirty three Indians in 
the army which defeated general St Clair in 1791. The 
number of different tribes is not recollected. Among them 
were Miamies, Potawatamies, Ottoways, Chippeways, Wy- 
andots, Delawares, Shawanees, and a few Mingoes and 
Cherokees. Each nation was commanded by its own Chief, 
and the Chiefs appeared to be all governed by Little Turtle, 
who made the arrangements for the action, and commen- 
ced the attack with the Miamies under his immediate com- 
mand. They had thirty killed, and, it is believed, fifty 
wounded. 

In the autumn of 1792, an army of three hundred Indians, 
under the command of Little Turtle, composed of Miamies, 
Delawares, Shawanees, and ‘a few Potawatamies, attacked 
colonel John Adair under the walls of fort St. Clair, where 
they had two men killed. 

On the 30th of June 1794, an army-of Indians, composed 
of Ottoways, Chippeways, Miamies, Wyandots, Poitowata- 
mies, Shawanees, and Delawares, with a number of French 
and other white men in the British interest, attacked Fort 
Recovery. The Indians were commanded by the Bear 
Chief,an Ottoway. The white men attached to the Indian 
army, it is said, were commanded by Eliott and M’Kee, 
both British officers: the garrison was commanded by cap- 
tain Gibson of the fourth sublegion. The Indians have told 
me repeatedly that they had between forty and fifty killed, 
and upwards of one hundred wounded, a number of w hom 
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died. This was the severest blow I ever knew the Indians 
to receive from the whites. The Indians that fought gene- 
ral Wayne on the 20th of August were an army of eight 
hundred, made up of Wyandots, Chippeways, Ottoways, 
Delawares, Shawanees, Miamies, and Potawatamies, with 
a number of white traders from Detroit. ‘The Indians were 
governed by British influence, and had no commander of 
their own; consequently they made but little resistance. It 
is said they had twenty killed and fifteen wounded. This 
battle was what may be called the finishing blow, as no ac- 
tion of consequence has taken place between the whites and 
Indians since thattime. There was not always a separate 
cause for each campaign of the Indians against the whites. 
The war, which began in 1774, caused by the ill treatment 
the Indians received from the whites on the frontiers of the 
white settlements, was continued by the Indians owing to 
the great influence the British had among them. This in- 
fluence was kept up by the large supplies of arms and am- 
munition the Indians received from the British government 
every year. From this it is evident that if the United 
States had got possession of the posts on the Lakes, which 
the British government agreed to deliver up to them in 1783, 
there would have been no Indian war after that time. 


REVIEW. 


Tyannor, « Romance, by the author of “Waverley,” &c. In two 
volumes 12 mo. Philadel; nhia, M. Carey and Son, 1820. 


The popular author, whose name, notwithstanding the cc- 
lebrity of his writings, has been hitherto concealed from 
the public, has again appeared in the production before as. 
Any remarks from us as to his character would be super- 
fluous, as it is known to almost évery class of readers; and 
the avidity with which his works are sought for and perus- 
ed immediately on their publication, is a sufiicient proof of 
the estimation in which they are held by the world at large. 
Having, as is the case with most men who write and send 
forth their works in rapid succession, :unk, in one or two 
of his late productions, somewhat below the standard of 
excellence which his earlier ones had established in the 
public mind; our author appears determined to atone for 
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his failure, and to put forth all the powers of his mind in 
IvanHoE. His previous novels show that his fort lies in 
the accurate, strong, and consistent delineation of charac- 
ter. But it is certainly not exactly the character of the pre- 
sent age, which he chiefly delights to draw; and we cannot 
therefore judge of it by our own experience and obcerva- 
tion, or by a comparison with prevailing customs and man- 
ners; but we have history for a guide, and when, in exam- 
ining a work of fiction, said to be modelled upon the hab- 
its and genius of any country at a particular period, we 
find the incidents detailed to be conformable to those ideas, 
which we have formed from the accounts given in the most 
authentic histories after accurate examination and mature 
reflection, we are fully justified in pronouncing the portrait 
correct. 

Having, in most of his former productions, laid the action 
in the remote and romantic parts of Scotland, a circum- 
stance which has produced in them a sameness that would 
have at last become rather fatiguing; our author has in 
IvaNHoE entirely shifted the scene. Leaving the Saxon and 
Gael, the distresses of the covenanters, and the adventures 
of the chevalier, he has introduced us to the manners and 
customs of England when the spirit of chivalry was at its 
height. The date of this story is, therefore, much earlier 
than that of any of his preceding ones. ‘The events narra- 
ted are supposed to have occurred during the reign of Rich- 
ard Ist, surnamed Ceur de Lion. Some timc had elapsed af- 
ter the invasion of the Normans under William; and the ty- 
rannical policy pursued by them towards the Saxons, though 
it had subdued the strength of the latter, had not broken 
their spirit. They still, on account of their injuries, re- 
tained a deep and settled hatred against their conquerors. 
This of course produced distrust on the part of the Nor- 
mans; and the mutual dislike of the two nations, who were 
as yet far from being amalgamated, not unfrequently exhib- 
ited itself in deadly quarrels. 

About this period the enthusiasm of chivalry was at its 
zenith. The second crusade was set on foot, and the gal- 
lant Richard, one of the most accomplished knights of the 
age, had embarked in the enterprise with the utmost zeal. 
He set out for Palestine, accompanied by a large body of 
Knights and all those turbulent spirits who kept their coun- 
try in a state of turmoil and confusion. The misfortunes 
of Richard are well known to every one versed in Eng- 
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lish history. After acquiring the highest renown by his 
feats of arms against the Saracens, and by this means ex- 
siting the jealousy of Philip of France, who was his ally, 
he found himself obliged to return home without accom- 
plishing the object of the crusade. Being shipwrecked, he 
determined to pursue his journey alone and in disguise. 
He was however discovered and imprisoned by Leopold of 
Austria, and long detained in captivity at the instigation of 
Philip, and of his own brother John, who had treacherously 
attempted to usurp the throne of England during his ab- 
sence. 

The restoration of Richard to his dominions is the chief cir- 
cumstance on which the novel Ivanuoeturns. Almost all the 
characters who are introduced are in some way or other 
rendeted subservient to this object. Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
who gives title to the work, is the son of a noble Saxon na- 
med Cedric, who is represented as in no way remarkable, 
except for strong prejudices in favor of his oppressed coun- 
trymen and a settled aversion to every thing connected with 
the Normans. Wilfred had offended his father by inclining 
to the Norman customs, and still more by aspiring to the 
hand of his ward Rowena, a very distant relation of Cedric, 
of the royal Saxon line. He had therefore left his father’s 
house and embarked with King Richard for Palestine, where 
he had been amongst the most distinguished of the English 
Knights. The story commences with his return to his fath- 
er’s domain in the disguise of a Palmer. Here he passes 
the night unknown,in company with several guests, amongst 
others Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, one of the highest of the 
Knights ‘Templars, conspicuous alike for his skill and brave- 
ry in combat, and the most abandoned profligacy. Wilfred 
had himself encountered and unhorsed this Knight in a tour- 
nament held by the crusaders. Without discovering him- 
self he merely checks the boastings of De Bois-Guilbert, and 
-pledges himself for the acceptance of a challenge from the 
latter to [vannor, whenever he should return to England. 

Amongst those, whom Wiltred found that evening at his 
father’s house, was a Jew named Isaac, of York, who after- 
wards makes some figure in the story. Of the humiliating 
treatment which this unfortunate race met with in that age, 
a striking picture is given in his reception at Cedric’s house. 
The following is a short extract. 

“Oswald, returning, whispered into the ear of his master, 
‘Itis a Jew, who calls himself Isaac of York; is it fit I should 
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‘(Let Gurth do thine offize, Oswald,’ said Wamba with his u- 
sual effrontery; ‘the swine herd will be a fit usher to the Jew.’ 

‘St. Mary,’ said the Abbot, crossing himself, ‘an unbelieving 
Jew, and admitted into this presence!’ 

‘A dog Jew,’ echoed the Templar, ‘to approach a defender 
of the Holy Sepulchre?’ | 

‘By my faith,’ said Wamba, ‘it would seem the Templars 
love the Jews’ inheritance better than they do their company.’ 

‘Peace, my worthy guests,’ said Cedric; ‘my hospitality must 
nat be bounded by your dislikes. If Heaven bore with the 
whole nation of stiff-necked unbelievers for more years than a 
layman can number, we may endure the presence of one Jew 
for afew hours. But I constrain no man to converse or feed 
with him. Let him have a board and morsel apart,—unless,’ he 
said -smiling, ‘these turbaned strangers will admit his society.” 

‘Sir Franklin,’ answered the Templar, ‘my Saracen slaves 
aie true Moslems, and scorn as much as any Christian to hold 
intercourse with a Jew.’ 

‘Now, in faith,’ said Wamba,’ I cannot see that the worship- 
pers of Mahound and Termagaunt have so greatly the advantage 
over the people once chosen of Heaven.’ 

‘He shall sit with thee, Wamba,’ said Cedric; ‘the fool and 
the knave willbe well met.’ 

‘The fool,’ answered Wamba, raising the relics of a gam- 
mon of bacon, ‘will take care to erect a bulwark against the 
knave.’ 

‘Hush,’ said Cedric, ‘for here he comes.’ 

Introduced with litthe ceremony, and advancing with fear 
and hesitation, and many a bow of deep humility, a tall thin old 
man, who, however, had lost, by the habit of stooping, much of 
his actual height, approached the lower end of the board. His 
features, keen and regular, with an aquiline nose, and piercing 
black eyes; his high and wrinkled forehead, and long grey hair 
and beard, would have been considered as handsome, had they 
not been the marks of a physiognomy peculiar to a race, which, 
during these dark ages, was alike detested by the creduious 
and prejudiced vulgar, and persecuted by the greedy and rapa- 
cious nobility, and who, perhaps, owing to that very hatred and 
persecution, had adopted a national character, in which there 
was much, to say the least, mean and unamiable. 

The Jew’s dress, which appeared to have suffered considera- 
bly from the storm, was a plain russet cloak of many folds, coy- 
ering a dark purple tunic. He had large boo's lined with fur, 
and a belt around his waist, which sustained a small knife, to- 
gether with a case for writing materials, but no weapon. He 
wore a high square yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, assigned 
to his nation, to distinguish them from Christians, and which 
he doffed with great humility at the door of the hall. 
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The reception of this person in the hall of Cedric the Saxon 
was such as might have satisfied the most prejudiced enemy of 
the tribes of Israel. Cedric himself coldly nodded in answer to 
the Jew’s repeated salutations, and signed to him to take place 
at the lower end of the table, where, however, no one offered to 
make room for him. On the contrary, as he passed along the 
file, casting a timid supplicating glance, and turned towards 
each of those who occupied the lewer end of the board, the 
Saxon domestics squared their shoulders, and continued to de- 
vour their supper with great perseverance, paying not the least 
attention to the wants of the new guest. The attendants of the 
Abbot crossed themselves, with looks of pious horror, and the 
very heathen Saracens, as Isaac drew near them, curled up 
their whiskers with indignation, and laid their hands on their 
poniards, as if ready to rid themselves by the most desperate 
means from the apprehended contamination of his nearer ap- 


proach. 


Probably the same motives which induced Cedric to open his 
hall to this son of a rejected people, would have made him in- 
sist on his attendants receiving Isaac with more courtesy. But 
the Abbot had, at this moment, engaged him ina most interest- 
ing discussion on the breed and character of his favourite 
hounds, which he would not have interrupted for matters of 
much greater importance than that of a Jew going to bed sup- 

erless. While Isaac thus stood an outcast in the present so- 
ciety, like his people among the nations, looking in vain for 
welcome or resting place, the Pilgrim who sat by the chimney 
took compassion upon him, and resigned his seat, saying briefly, 
“Old man, my garments are dried, my hunger is appeased, 
thou art both wet and fasting.”” So saying, he gathered to- 
gether, and brought toa flame, the decaying brands which lay 
scattered on the ample hearth; took from the larger board a 
mess of pottage and seethed kid, placed it upon the small table 
at which he had himself supped, and, without waiting the Jew’s 
thanks, went to the other side of the hall;—whcether trom un- 
willingness to hold more close communication with the object 
of his benevolence or from a wish to draw near to the upper 
end of the table, seemed uncertain. 

Had there been painters in those days capable to execute 
such a subject, the Jew, as he bent his withered form, and ex- 
panded his chilled and trembling hands over the fire, would 
have formed no bad emblematical personification of the winter 
season. Having dispelled the cold, he turned eagerly to the 
smoking mess which was placed before him, and eat with a haste 
and an apparent relish, that seemed to betoken long abstinence 
fom food.” 


®ir Brian de Bois-Guiibert with his party are at this time 
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on their way to a tournament at Ashby de la Zouche, hel 
by prince John the brother of Richard. Wilfrid, by the as= 
sistance of the Jew Isaac, whom he had befriended, procures 
a suit of armour and a horse, and makes his appearance dis« 
guised, in order to encounter Sir Brian, who is one of the 
five challengers, and was about to be declared victor of the 
day. The whole description of the tournament is given with 
a most masterly hand; and we doubt whether any one can 
read it without having his feelings powerfully awakened for 
the issue of the contest. To give an extract would only be 
to injure it, we shall not therefore make the attempt. In 
this part of the work is introduced a character, which after- 
wards becomes very prominent, and may in fact be consid- 
ered the most striking in the whole work. This is Rebecca, 
the daughter of Isaac. Of her personal appearance on this 
occasion the following description is given: 


“The figure of Rebecca might indeed have compared with 
the proudest beauties of England, even though it had been 
judged by as shrewd a connoisseur as Prince John. Her form 
was exquisitely symmetrical, and was shewn to advantage by a 
sort of Eastern dress, which she wore according to the fashiom 
of the females of her nation. Her turban of yellow silk suited 
with the darkness of her complexion. The brilliancy of her 
eyes, the superb arch of her eyebrows, her well formed aquiline 
nose, her teeth as white as pearl, and the profusion of her sable 
tresses, which, each arranged in its own little spiral of twisted 
curls, fell down upon as much of a snow-white neck amd bosom 
as a simarre of the richest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers im 
their natural colours embossed upon a purple ground, permit~ 
ted to be visible—all these constituted a combination of loveli« 
ness, which yielded not to the loveliest of the maidens who sur- 
rounded her. It is true, that of the golden and pearl-studded 
clasps, which closed her vest from the throat to the waist, the 
three uppermost were left unfastened on account of the heat, 
which something enlarged the prospect to which we allude. A 
diamond necklace, with pendents of inestimable value, were by 
this means also made more conspicaous. The feather of 
an ostrich, fastened in her turban by an agraffe set with bril- 
liants, was another distinction of the beautiful Jewess, scoffed 
and sneered at by the proud dames who sat above her, but se- 
cretly envied by those who affected to deride them.” 


The tournament lasted two days, and Wilfrid of Ivanhoe 
bore off the palm of victory, to the displeasure of Prince Joha 
and the total discomfiture and mortification of Sir Brian 


fe Bois-Guilbert. When about to receive the crown from 
27 
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Rowena, who was present, and whom he had chosen as the 
Queen of Beauty and of Love, he is obliged to throw off his 
helmet and discover himself, and is at the same time found 
to be severely wounded. He is privately borne off senseless 
from the scene, and taken care of by Rebecca and her fa- 
ther. 

In the encounter of the second day a Knight makes his 
appearance, of great strength and valor, and gives succor 
to Ivanhoe, when likely to be overwhelmed by numbers, 
He then disappears and cannot be discovered when anx- 
iously sought for. This Knight afterwards proves to be 
King Richard, who had attended the tournament in disguise. 
The eflects of a guilty conscience are very well shown in 
the conduct of Prince John during the exhibition, in his 
hatred of every thing connected with his injured brother, 
and his consternation when a thought flashed upon his 
mind that Ivanhoe might possibly be the king. There is 
not in the character of this prince a single redeeming trait. 
He is represented as haughty, ambitrous, deceitful and ty- 
rannical; capable of undertaking the most infamous schemes 
in order to accomplish his purposes. 

After the combats of the Knights are at an end on the 
second day, an exhibition of archery is brought forward 
and the prize born off by a yeoman, who had the day 
before excited the displeasure of Prince John, and had been 
forced by him to appear in the trial of the bow. The name 
assumed by him is Locksley, but he subsequently appears 
to be the celebrated Robin Hood of Sherwood forest. He 
afterwards makes a considerable figure at the head of the 
foresters. 

At the conclusion of the tournament, Cedric, having had 
his feelings and national pride insulted at an entertainment 
given by the Prince, sets out for home with Rowena and 
Athelstane. Of this last we have not yet spoken. He is 
represented as a descendant of the Great Alfred, and from 
this circumstance was much looked up to by the Saxons. 
His lineage however is almost his only recommendation. 
Naturally slow and undecided in his character, he is whol- 
ly devoted to the gratifications of his palate. This trait he 
exhibits even in the most critical situations. It was the 
darling wish of Cedric to see this man united in mar- 
riage to his ward Rowena, and seated on the throne of 
his Saxon ancestors. Athelsiane himself is almost totally 
devoid of ambition, and Rowena seems to entertain the 
strongest aversion to him, and to foster an equally strong 
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attachment to Wilfrid. On their way home Cedric and his 
party overtake the Jew Isaac and his daughtcr Rebecca, 
whom their attendants, frightened at the report of a band 
of outlaws in the neighborhood, had deserted in the forest. 
They had with them a sick man carried on,a litter. This 
man was no other than Ivannor. They were with some 
reluctance permitted to travel in the rear of Cedric’s traine 
On coming to a thick part of the forest, the party is sud~ 
denly attacked, by a band of outlaws as they suppose, but 
in reality by some Knights, their attendants, and others hi- 
red for the purpose, the whole being’ disguised. After a 
short and uneffectual resistance, Cedric and his men, over- 
powered by numbers, are taken prisoners, with the excep- 
tion of his jester Wamba, who, having for some time fought 
valiantly, made his escape. 

The band, which made the attack on Cedric’s party, was 
instigated and headed by De Bracy, a Knight, the leader of 
a troop of mercenaries in the service of Prince John. He 
was enamored of Rowena and laid this plot to bring her in- 
to his power and compel her to marry him. He was as- 
sisted chiefly by Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert. The prisoners 
were conducted to the castle of Front-de-Beeuf, at no great 
distance, the owner of which was a man uniting to great 
personal bravery the most savage and brutal ferocity. 

Here the story becomes a little more complicated. Three 
different plots are carried on at the same time. Cedric and 
Athelstane are separated from Rowena and confined in a 
different part of the castle. The Jew Isaac is also kept a- 
part from his daughter Rebecca, against whose honor Sir 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert entertains the most infamous de- 
signs. 

Front-de-Boeuf visits the dungeon of Isaac in order to 
extort a considerable sum of money, and has with him two 
Saracens, attendants of de Bois-Guilbert, to apply the most 
cruel tortures, if they should be necessary to effect this pur- 
pose. 

De Bracy visits Rowena, and unfolds the reason of her 
captivity and that of her companions, and declares his pas- 
sion to her; threatening her with the death of Ivanhoe, 
whom he informs her is lying wounded in the castle, if she 
refuses to accept his hand. His advances however are re- 
pulsed by her with the utmost scorn. 

Meanwhile Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert has visited the 
apartment of Rebecca, and unveiled to her his infamous in- 
tentions. Finding himself treated with contempt and in- 
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dignation, he becomes exasperated, and threatens her with 
immediate violence. The scene which ensues is finel 

drawn. The character of Rebecca appears here in all its 
splendor. Her magnanimous and daring conduct in pre- 
ferring the sacrifice of life to dishonor, averts the purpose, 
even of the fierce Templar. His character also is forci- 
bly dis»layed in this scene. Struck with admiration of 
Rebecca’s conduct, he unfolds to her his own vast and am- 


-bitious designs, and invites her to become the partner of 


his glory. During this time Cedric and Athelstane are con- 
fined in the same apartment, ignorant of the cause of their 
captivity, or the intentions of the captors with regard to 
them. 

The different parties in the castle are suddenly startled 
by the blast of a horn at the gates. On inquiry it is found 
that a large band of the foresters, under the direction of 
Locksley, (Robin Hood) the Black Knight, (King Richard) 
Wamba the jester, and Gurth, an adherent of Cedric, and 
collected by means of the two latter, who had accident- 
ally met with Robin Hood and given him information of 
their master’s captivity, had surrounded the castle. Asum- 
mons is sent in, demanding the liberation of Cedric’s party. 
This is treated with scorn by the occupants of the castle; 
and, confiding in the strength of his battlements, Front-de- 
Beeuf resolves to put Cedric and Athelstane to death. 
Wamba, the jester, saves his master by introducing himself 
in the disguise of a priest, and compelling Cedric to assume 
it himself, and make his escape. We are here introduced 
to a dreadful character, Ulrica, the daughter of Torquil- 
stone,the former owner of the castle,whohad been murdered 
by Front-de-Boeuf. She had lived in the castle as the mis- 
tress of the father and then of the son. In her is admirably 
depicted the remorse consequent upon a long series of har- 
dened iniquity. Bent on avenging her wrongs and on 
gratifying her revenge, she determines to fire the castle du- 
ring the assauli, and thus distract the attention of the de- 
fenders, and to perish mm the flames, carrying with her, if 
possible, her oppressors. The besiegers at length make a 
terrible assault. The description of it, full of spirit, is given 
by Rebecca, who views it at the request of Ivanhoe from 
the window of the room where he was lying wounded and 
aitended by her. In the first onset, after a severe conflict, 
the assailants gain a footing in the exterior defences of the 
castle; and Front-de-Beeuf is struck down, desperately 
wounded, by the Black Knight. During the second onset, 
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still more severe than the first, the interior of the castle is 
fired by Ulrica. The interview with the dying Front-de- 
Beeuf is horrible. 


«<Lives Reginald Front-deBceuf,’ said a broken and shrill 
voice close by his bedside, ‘to say there is that which he dares 
not!’ 

The evil conscience and the shaken nerves of Front-de-Bauf 
heard, in this strange interruption to his soliloquy, the voice of 
one of those demons, who, as the superstition of the times be- 
lieved, beset the beds of dying men, to distract their thoughts, 
and turn them from the meditations which concerned their e- 
ternal welfare. He shuddered and drew himself together; but, 
instantly summuning up his wonted resolution, he exclaimed, 
‘Who is there?—what art thou, that darest to echo my words in 
a tone like that of the night-raven'—Come before my couch 
that I may see thee.’ 

‘I am thine evil angel, Reginald Front-de-B uf,’ replied the 
voice. 

‘Let me behold thee then ir thy bodily shape, if thou beest 
indeed a fiend,’ replied the dying knight; ‘think not that I will 
blench from thee!—-By the eternal dungeon, cou d I but grap~ 
ple with these horrors that hover round me as I have done with 
mortal dangers, heaven nor hell shouid say that I shrunk from 
the conflict!’ 

‘Think on thy sins, Reginald Front-de-Bceeuf—on rebellion, 
on rapine, on murder!—Who stirred up the licentious John to 
war against his grey-headed father—against his generous bro- 
ther? 

‘Be thou fiend, priest, or devil,’ replied Front-de-Beeuf, ‘thou 
liest in thy throat!—Not I stirred John to rebellion—not I a- 
lone—there were fifty knights and barons, the flower of the 
midland countics—better men never laid lance in rest. And 
must I answer for the fault done by fifty? False fiend, I defy 
thee! Depart, and haunt my couch no more—Jct me die in 
peace if thou be mortal—if thou be a demon, thy time is not yet 
come.’ 

‘In peace thou shalt nor die,’ repeated the voice; ‘even in 
death shalt thou think on thy murders—on the greans which 
= eastle has echoed—on the blood that is ingrained in its 

oors!’ 

‘Thou canst not shake me by thy petty malice,’ answered 
Front-de-Beeuf with a ghastly and constrained laugh. ‘The 
infidel Jew—it was merit with heaven to deal with him as I 
did, else wherefore are men canonized who dip their hands in 
the blood of Saracens?—The Saxon porkers, whom I have 

slain, they were the foes of my country, and of my lineage, and 
of my liege lord. Ho! ho! thou seest there is no crevice in 
my coat of plac—Art thou fed?—art thou silenced?’ 
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‘No, foul parricide!’ replied the voice; ‘think of thy father! 
—think of his death!—think of his banquet-room, flooded with 
his gore, and by the hand of a son?’ 

Ha! answered the baron, after a long pause, ‘and thou know- 
est that; thou art indeed the author of evil, and as omniscient 
as the monks call thee!—That secret I deemed locked in my 
own breast, and in that of one beside—the temptress, the parta- 
ker of my guilt. —Go, leave me, fiend! and seek the Saxon 
witch Ulrica, who’alone could tell thee what she and I alone 
witnessed—Go, I say, to her, who washed the wounds, and 
straighted the corpse, and gave to the slain man the oujward 
show of one parted in time and in the course of naturg—Gou to 
ther—she was my temptress, the foul provoker, the more foul 
rewarder of the deed—let her, as well as I, taste of the tortures 
which anticipate hell!’ 

‘She already tastes them,’ said Ulrica, stepping before the 
couch of Front-de-Boeuf; ‘she hath long drunken of this cup, 
and its bitterness is sweetened to see that thou dost partake it. 
—Grind not thy teeth, Front-de-Bceeuf—roll not thine eyes— 
clench not thy hand, nor shake it at me with that gesture of me- 
nace!—The hand which, like that of thy renowned ancestor 
who gained thy name, could have broken with one stroke the 
skull of a mountain-bull, is now unnerved and powerless as 
mine own!’ 

‘Vile murderous hag!’ replied Front-de-Beuf, ‘detestable 
screech-owl! is it then thou who art come to exult over the 
ruins thou hast assisted to lay low?’ : 

‘Ay, Reginald Front-de-Beuf,’ answered she, ‘it is Ulrica! 
—it is the daughter of the murdered Torquil Wolfganger!—it 
is the sister of his slaughtered sons!--it is she who demands of 
thee, and of thy father” s house, father and kindred, name and 
fame—all that she has lost by the name of Front-de-Beeuf!— 
Think of my wrongs, Front-de-Beuf, and answer me if I speak 
not truth. Thou hast been my evil angel, and I will be thine— 
T will dog thee till the very instant of dissolution.’ 

‘Dete stable fury!’ answered Front-de-Beeuf, ‘that moment 
shalt thou never witness—Ho! Giles, Clement, and Eustace! 
Saint Maur and Stephen! seize this damned witch, and hurl her 
from the battlements headlong—she has betrayed us to the 
Saxon.—-Ho- Saint Maur! Clement! falsc-hearted knaves,where 
tarry ye? 

‘Call on them again, valiamt Baron,’ said the hag with a 
smile of grisly mockery; ‘summon thy vassals around thee, 
doom them that loiterto the scourge and the dungeon—But 
know, mighty chief,’ she continued, suddenly changing her 
a ‘thou shalt have neither answer, nor aid, nor obedience at 
their hand Listen to these horrid sounds,’ for the din of the 


Watacod assault and defence now rung fearlully loud from 
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the battlements of the castle; ‘in that war-cry is the downfall of 
thy house—The blood-cemented fabric of Front-de-Bcuf’s pow- 
er totters to the foundation, and before the foes he most despis- 
ed!—The Saxon, Reginald!—the scorned Saxon assails thy 
walls!—Why liest thou here, like a worn-out hind, when the 
Saxon storms thy place of strength?’ 

‘Gods and fiends!’ exclaimed the wounded knight: ‘O for one 
momeat’s strength, to drag myself to the mellay, and perish as 
becomes my name!’ 

‘Think not ofit, valiant warrior!’ replied she; ‘thou shalt die 
no soldier’s death, but perish like the fox in his den, when the 
peasants have set fire to the cover around it.’ 

‘Hateful hag! thou liest,’ exclaimed Front-de-Beuf; ‘my 
followers bear them bravely, -my walls are strong and high--my 
comrades in arms fear not a whole host of Saxons, were they 
headed by Hengist and Horsa!—-The war-cry of the Templar 
and of the Free Companions rises high over the conflict! And 
by mine honour, when we kindle the blazing beacon, for joy of 
our defence, it shall consume thee, body and bones; and I shall 
Vive to hear thou art gone from earthly fires to those of that hell, 
which never sent forth an incarnate fiend more utterly diaboli- 
cal!’ 

‘Hold thy belief,’ replied Ulrica, ‘till the proof reach thee-- 
But no!’ she said, interrupting herself, ‘thou shalt know, even 
now, the doom, which all thy power, strength, and courage is 
unable to avoid, though it is prepared for thee by this feeble 
hand.—Markest thou the smouldering and suffocating vapour 
which already eddies in sable folds through the chamber? Didst 
thou think it was but the darkening of thy bursting eyes—-the 
difficulty of thy cumbered breathing?—No! Front-de-Beuf, 
there is another cause—Rememberest thou the magazine of fu- 
el that is stored beneath these apartments?’ 7 : 

‘Woman!’ he exclaimed with fury, ‘thou hast not set fire to 
it?--By heaven thou hast, and the castle is in flames!’ 

‘They are fast rising at least.’ said Ulrica, with frightful 
composure; ‘and a signal shall soon wave to warn the besiegers 
to press hard upon those who would extinguish them.—Fare- 
well, Front-de-Beuf!--May Mista, Skogula, and Zernebock, 
gods of the ancient Saxons—fiends, as the priests how call 
them-—-supply the place of comforters at your dying bed, which 
Ulrica now relinguishes!—But know, if it will give thee com- 
fort to know it, that Ulrica is bound to the same dark coast 
with thyseif, the companion of thy punishment as the compan- 
ion of thy guilt.--And now, parricide, farewell for ever!—-May 
each stone of this vaulted roof find a tongue to echo that tide 
into thine ear!’ 

So saying, she left the apartment; and Front-de-Beeuf could 
hear the crash of the ponderous key as she locked and double- 
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locked the door behind her, thus cutting off the most slender 
chance of escape. In the extremity of agony he shouted upon 
his servants and allies-—‘Stephen and Saint Maur! Clement 
and Giles!--I burn here unaided!--To the rescue——to the res- 
cue, brave Bois-Guilbert, valiant De Bracy—it is Front-de- 
Beeuf who calls!=~It is your master, ye traitor squires!-Your 
ally--your brother in arms, ye perjured and faithless knights! 
-~~ail the curses due to traitors upon your re reant heads, do 
you abandon me to perish thus miserably!—~They hear me not 
—they cannot hear me-~my voice is lost in the din of battle.—- 
The smoke rolls thicker and thicker—-the fire has caught upon 
the floor below—O for one draught of the air of heaven, were 
it to be purchased by instant annihilation!’ And in the mad 
phrenzy of despair, the wretch now shouted with the shouts of 
the fighters, now muttered curses on himself, on mankind, and 
on Heaven itself---The red fire flashes through the thick 
smoke!’ he exclaimed; ‘The demon marches against me under 
the banner of his own element-—Foul spirit, avoid!--I go not 
with thee without my comrades—all, all are thine, that garri- 
son these walls—-Thinkest thou, Front-de-Boeuf will be singled 
out to go alone?-—-No--the infidel Templar—-the licentious De 
Bracy-——Ulrica, the foul murdering strumpet--the men who 
aided my enterprises—-the dog Saxons and accursed Jews, who 
are my prisoners-~all, all shall attend me-—-a goodly fellowship 
as ever took the downward road—Ha, ha, ha,!’ and he laughed 
in his frenzy till the vaulted roof rung again. ‘Who laughed 
there!”? exclaimed Front-de-Beeuf, in altered mood, for the 
noise of the conflict did not prevent the echoes of his own fren- 
zied laughter from returning upon his ear—‘Who laughed 
there?—Ulrica, was it thou!--Speak, witch, and I forgive thee 
—for, only thou or the fiend of hell himself could have laughed 
at such a moment. Avaunt—avaunt!’ 

But it were impious totrace any farther the picture of the 
blasphemer and parricide’s death-bed.” 


When the casile is fired by Rebecca during the second 
attack, the gates are thrown open by order of Bois-Guilbert, 
that the defenders may sally eut and cut their way through 
the besiegers. Cedric and the Black Knight force a pas- 
sage inward in spite of all opposition. Meanwhile Bois- 
Guilbert flies to the apartment where Rebecca has been at- 
tending Ivanhoe, in order to save her and forces her off not- 
Withsianding her resistance. Placing her on a horse be- 
fore one of his attendants he cuts his way through his nu- 
merous cnemies, and strikes down Athelstane, who, believ- 
ing her to be the lady Rowena, had flown to her rescue. 
He finally succeeds in extricating himself with his fair 
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charge and bears her off. Rowena is saved by Cedric and 
Ivanhoe by the Black Knight. The castle at last sinks in 
ruins, overwhelming its owner Front-de-Beeuf and the 
wretched Ulrica. | 

After this scene of destruction, Robert Hood, still cons 
cealed under the title of Locksley, assembles his band at 
the Trysting tree. He is accompanied by the Black Knight, 
and Cedric and his party, who had been prisoners. We 
are here presented with a picture of the manners of the outs 
laws. The entire subjection which they are under to their 
leader is well depicted. When they have all assembled, the 
Jew Isaac is brought up as a prisoner by one of the chief 
of the band. This is Friar Tuck who makes a considera- 
ble figure in some preceding scenes under the name of the 
Clerk of Copmanhurst. His character is a strange com- 
pound of pretended sanctity connected with a considerable 
degree of licentiousness, and at the same time displaying 
a daring spirit. Another prisoner is also brought forward. 
This is Father Aymer prior of a rich convent—a man much 
more devoted to the gratification of his appetites and pas- 
sions than to the service of the Deity. He also has been fre- 
quently introduced in the course of the story before. 

Cedric, with Rowena and his train, has set out to cele- 
brate the obsequies of Athelstane at his former residence, 
the castle of Conningsburgh. Wilfrid of Ivanhoe has been 
carried, after the destruction of Torquilstone, to a neighbor- 
ing priory to have his wounds attended to. Thither the 
Black Knight, after taking a warm and friendly leave of 
Locksley and his band, directs his course. 

When Bois-Guilbert had borne off Rebecca from the con- 
flict at Torquilstone he conveyed her to the preceptory of 
Templestowe which was at some distance, whither also 
came, unexpectedly to him, the Grand Master of the order 
of Knights Templars. Isaac, being released by the out- 
laws, and learning from them the place of his daughter’s 
confinement, hastened to redeem her from Bois-Guilbert. 
Rebecca had hitherto been carefully concealed from the 
Grand Master. Isaac is admitted to his presence and ac- 
quaints him with the object of his visit, delivering him a 
letter, written by Prior Aymer to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
which the outlaws had compelled the Prior to give him. 
The Grand Master is represented as possessing some lofty 
qualities, but in the highest degree bigotted, and jealous of 
the honor of his order. Shocked at such infamous conduct, 


in a Templar, he summons Bois-Guilbert before him, Rer 
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Decca is accused of using sorcery, and of having in this way 
occasioned the Knight’s violent attachment to her. She is 
accordingly tried, and, at the instigation of Bois-Guilbert, 
demands leave to prove her innocence by the issue of a sin- 
gle combat. This is granted her. Meanwhile Bois-Guilbert 
endeavors to induce her to fly with him. He offers to sac- 
rifice fame, honor, his standing as a Templar, every thin 
in short, to her. Nothing however is able to bend her high 
resolution. Finding her inflexible, the Knight, who has 
been prevailed by his order to sustain the accusation against 
her, determines to encounter whatever champion should be 
so adventurous as to appear in her behalf. 

The black Knight, after visiting Iv: nhoe, and taking an 
affectionate leave of him, departs through the forest for 
Coningsburgh Castle, to be present at the celebration of A- 
thelstane’s funeral. His only attendant is Wamba, the 
jester of Cedric. Prince John, having, through De Bracy’s 
means, learned who he was, sends a party of villains, 
headed by one of his retinue, Waldemar Fitzurse, to assas- 
sinate him onhis journey. He is attacked desperately by 


‘them, and, though gallantly assisted by Wamba, is likely to 


be overpowered, when, by the timely arrival of Locksley 
and his band, he is relieved. Fitzurse is taken prisoner, 
and confesses that Prince John was the instigator of his a- 
trocious attempt. In this scene the black Knight declares 
himself to be Richard of England. Locksley also unveils 
himself and is found to be the celebrated Robin Hood. 
Just after the termination of the conflict, Wilfrid of Ivanhoe 
with his attendant, Gurth, came up. His wounds were now 
almost entirely healed, and feeling some apprehension for 
Richard’s safety he had followed close on his footsteps to 
assist him in case of danger. Once more bidding farewell 
to Robin Hood, Richard, with Ivanhoe and his two attend- 
ants, continued his course to Conningsburgh. On his arrival 
there he makes himself known to Cedric, and effects a re- 
conciliation between him and his son. Whilst they are 
engaged in the funeral ceremony, to their great consterna- 
tion, Athelstane suddenly appears before them in his sepul- 
chral dress. The mystery is soon explained. He had not, 
as was supposed, been killed by Bois-Guilbert, but was on- 
ly stunned by the blow he received. ‘The Monks, to whom 
the charge of his body was entrusted, had, on his recovery, 
given him a hearty draught of wine containing some power- 
ful soporific, which threw him into a most profound «Jeep, 
giving him still the appearance of death. He recounts te 
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those present the adventures he had gone throngh, and ten~ 
ders his allegiance to Richard. He also resigns his pre- 
tensions to Rowena in favour of Wilfrid. Turning to Rich- 
ard, he likewise is discovered to have taken his departure. 
To Rowena then he attempts to address himself, but she too 
has left the apartment. Embarrassed by Athelstane, she 
had taken advantage of a favourable opportunity to escape 
toher chamber. The surprise, occasioned by the absence, 
so sudden and unexpected, of all three, renders the scene 
not a little amusing. On inquiry being made for Ivanhoe 
and Richard, it is learned that the former had been sent for 
to receive a message from a Jew, that he had called for his 
horse and armour and instantly departed. Richard, who 
had followed him out, sending for the same Jew, after a mo- 
ment’s conversation with him, had pursued Ivanhoe at full 
speed. 

Rebecca, after it had been determined to decide her in- 
nocence or guilt by single combat, had conveyed to Ivanhoe, 
through the medium of her father, information of her dan- 
ger. It was this that had occasioned Wilfrid’s abrupt de- 
parture from Conningsburgh. The day had arrived for the 
decision of her fate. Should her champion prove unforte- 
nate she was to suffer death at the stake. Every thing was 
veady, the lists were prepared, the warden was brought to 
them with the instruments of destruction before her, and 
Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert, cased in armour, was present to 
support the accusation against her. When the allotted 
time had almost expired, Ivanhoe suddenly makes his ap- 
pearance, himself and horse nearly worn down by fatigue. 
Bois-Guilbert refused at first to fight him on such unequal 
terms, but being defied to the contest by him, they engage. 
Ivanhoe, as was expected, is overthrown by the Templar, 
who is also unhorsed, and discovered to have sunk under 
the violent agitation. At the moment that the combat is 
terminated, and Rebecca declared innocent, Richard, fol- 
lowed by a numerous band of men at arms, rushes into the 
lists. He reproaches Ivanhoe for hazarding his safety in 
such an encounter, as he had intended to take it upon him- 
self, He now openly declares himself, arrests one or two 
of those who had been his brother’s most active partizans, 
and once more assumes the sceptre. The gallant Wilfrid 
becomes one of his chief favourites and is with his father’s 
consent united in marriage to Rowena. 

Atter the termination of the combat between Ivanhoe and 
Bois-Guilbert, Rebecca, deeply attached to the former, 
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leaves the lists at Templestowe with her father, prevented 
by the delicacy of her feelings from thanking her deliverer 
in person. After his marriage with Rowena, however, she 
visits the latter, and in the warmest terms expresses. her 
gratitude for the obligations which she. was under to him. 
We beg leave to give an extract, depicting the scene which 
passed between these two high-minded females. 


«It was upon the second morning after this happy bridal, 
that the Lady Rowena was made acquainted by her hand-maid 
Elgitha, that a damsel desired admission to her presence, and 
Soliciied that their parley might be without witness. Rowena 
wondered, hesitated, became curious, and ended by command- 
ing the damsel to be admitted, and her attendants to withdraw. 

She entered—a noble and commanding figure, the long white 
veil, in which she wasshrouded, overshadowing rather than con- 
cealing the elegance and majesty of her shape. Her demean- 
our was that of respect unmingled by the least shade either of 
fear or of a wish to propitiate favour. Rowena was everready to 
acknowledge the claims, and attend to the feelings, of others. 
She arose, and would have conducted the lovely stranger to a 
seat; but she looked at Elgitha, and again intimated a wish te 
discourse with the Lady Rowena alone. Elgitha had no soon- 
er retired with unwilling steps, than, to the surprise of the La- 
dy of Ivanhoe, her fair visitant kneeled on one knee, pressed 
her hands to her forehead, and bending her head to the ground, 
in spite of Rowena’s resistance, kissed the embroidered hem of 
her tunic. 

‘What means this?’ said the surprised bride; ‘or why do you 
ofier to me a deference so unusual?’ 

‘Because to you, Lady of Ivanhoe,’ said Rebecca, rising up 
and resuming the usual quiet dignity of her manner, ‘I may 
lawlully, and wi hout :ebuke, pay the debt of gratitude which | 
owe to Wilfrid of Ivanhoe. Il am—forgive the boldness which 
has offered to you the homageof my country—I am the unhap- 
py Jewess, fur whom your husband hazarded his life against 
such fearful o cs in the tilt-yard of Templestowe.’ 

‘Damsel,’ said Rowena, ‘Wilfrid of Ivanhoe on that day ren- 
dered ba k but in slight measure your unceasing charity to- 
wards him in his wounds and misfortunes. Speak;—is there 
aught remains in which he and I can serve thee?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Rebecca, calmly, ‘unless you will transmit to 
him my grateful farewell.’ 

‘You leave England, then,’ said Rowena, scarce recovering 
the surprise of this exiraordinary visit. 

‘I leave it, lady, ere this moon again changes. My father has 
a brother high in favour with Mohammed Boabdil, King of 
Grenada—thither we go, secure of peace and protection, for the 
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payment of such ransom as the Moslem exact from our people.” 

‘And are you not then as well protected in England?’ said 
Rowena. ‘My husband has favour with the King—the King 
himself is just and generous.’ 

‘Lady,’ said Rebecca, I doubt it not—but the people of Eng- 

land are a fierce race, quarreling ever with their neighbours or 
among themselves, and ready te plunge the sword into the bow- 
els of each other. Such is no safe abode for the children of 
my people. Ephraim is an heartless dove—Issachar an over-la- 
boured drudge, which stoops between two burthens. Not ina 
Jand of war and blood, surrounded by hostile neighbours, and 
distracted by internal factions, can Israel hope to rest during her 
wanderings.’ 
_ ‘But you, ’said Rowena, ‘you surely can have nothing to fear. 
She who nursed the sick bed of Ivanhoe,’ she continued rising 
with enthusiasm—‘she can have nothing to fear in England, 
where Saxon and Norman will contend who shall do her most 
honour.’ 

‘Thy speech is fair, lady,’ said Rebecca,’ and thy purpose 
fairer; but it may not be—there is a gulf betwixtus. Our breed- 
ing, our faith, alike forbid either to pass over it. Farewell— 
yet, ere I go, indulge me one request. The bridal-veil hangs 
over thy face;—raise it, a and let me sce the features of which 
fame speaks so highly.’ : 

‘They are scar:e worthy of being looked upon,” said Row- 
ena; ‘but, expecting the same from my visitant, I remove the 
vel.’ 

She took it off accordingly, and, partly from the censcious- 
ness of beauty, partly from bashfulness, she blushed so intense- 
ly, that her cheek, brow, neck, and bosom, were suffused with 
crimson. Rebecca blushed also; but it was a momentary feel- 
ing, and, mastered by higher emotions, passed slowly from her 
features, like the crimson cloud, which changes colour when 
the sun sinks beneath the horizon. 

‘Lady,’ she said, the countenance you have deigned to show 
me will long dwell in my remembrance. There reigns in it 
gentleness and goodness; and it a tinge of the world’s pride or 
vanities may mix with an expression so lovely, how may we 
chide that which is of earth for bearing some colour of its origi- 
nal? Long, long will I remember your features, and bless God 
that I leave my noble deliverer united with’ 

She stopped short—her eyes filled with tears. She hastily 
wiped them, and answered to the anxious inquiries of Rowena 
—Iam well, lady——-well. But my heart swells when I think of 
Torquilstone and the lists of Templestowe. —Farewell. One, 
che most trifling part of my duty, remains undischarged. Ac- 
cept this casket——startle not at its contents.’ 

Rowena opened the small silver-chased casket, and perceiveé 
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a carcanet, or necklace, with ear-jewels, of diamonds, which 
were visibly of immense value. 

‘It is impossible,’ she said, tendering back the casket. «I 
dare not accept a gift of such consequence.’ 

‘Yet keep it, lady,’ returned Rebecca.--‘You have power, 
rank, command, influence; we have wealth, the source both of 
our strength and weakness; the value of these toys, ten times 
multiplied, would not influence half so much as your slightest 
wish. To you, therefore, the gift is of little value---and to me, 
what I part with is of much less. Let me not think you deem 
so wretchedly ill of my nation as your commons believe. Think 
ye that I prize these sparkling fragments of stone above my 
liberty? or that my father values them in comparison to the 
honour of his only child? Accept them, lady---to me they are 
valueless. I will never wear jewels more.’ 

‘You are then unhappy,’ said Rowena, struck with the man- 
ner in which Rebecca uttered the last words. ‘O remain with 
us---the counsel of holy men will wean you from your unhappy 
law, and I will be a sister to you.’ 

‘No lady,’ answered Rebecca, the same melancholy reigning 
in her soft voice and beautiful features----that may not be. I 
may not change the faith of my fathers like a garment unsuited 
to the climate in which I seek to dwell, and unhappy, lady, I 
will not be. He. to whom I dedicate my future life, will be my 
comforter, if I do His will.’ 

‘Have you then convents, to one of which you mean to retire” 
asked Rowena. 

‘No, lady,’ said the Jewess, ‘but among our people, since the 
time of Abraham downward, have been women who have devo- 
ted their thoughts to Heaven, and their actions to works of kind- 
ness to men, tending the sick, feeding the hungry, and relieving 
the distressed, Among these will Rebecca be numbered. Say 
this to thy lord, should he inquire after her whose life he saved.’ 

There was an involuntary tremor in Rebecca’s voice, and a 
tenderness of accent, which perhaps betraved more than she 
would have willingly expressed. She hastened to bid Rowena 
adieu. 

‘Farewell,’ she said. ‘May He, who made both Jew and 
Christian, shower down on you his choicest blessings! The bark 
that wafts us hence will be under weigh ere we can reach the 
port.’ 

She glided from the apartment, leaving Rowena surprised as 
if a vision had passed before her. The fair Saxon related the 
singular conference to her husband, on whose mind it made a 
deep impression. He lived long and happily with Rowena, for 
they were attached to each other by the bonds of early affec- 
tion, and they loved each other the more, from the recollection 
of the obstacles which had impeded their union. Yet it would 
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be inquiring too curiously to ask, whether the recollection of 
Rebecca’s beauty and magnanimity did not recur to his mind 
more frequently than the fair descendant of Alfred might alto- 


gether have approved. 

Ivanhoe distinguished himself in the service of Richard, and 
was graced with farther marks of the royal favour. He might 
have risen still higher, but for the premature death of the hero- 
ic Coeur de Lion, before the castle of Chaluz, near Lynoges. 
With the life of a generous, but rash and romantic monarch, 
perished all the projects which his ambition and his generosity 
had formed; and to him may be applied, with a slight alteration, 
the lines composed by Johnson for Charles of Sweden--- | 


His fate was destined to a foreign strand, 

A petty fortress and a “humbled” hand; 

He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a Tae.” 


There are inferior characters besides those we have men- 
tioned, whom our limits would not allow us to in‘roduce, 
but who are nevertheless well worthy of notice. 


The accurate and consistent delineation of character to 
be met with in Ivannogr, cannot fail to delight the reader. 
The variety also is very great. The personages introduced 
we may reduce to three distinct classes; first, the genuine 
English or Saxon, of whom Cedric is the best specimen. 
To this class also belong Athelstane, Rowena, Ulrica, Ce- 
dric’s domestics, and Robin Hood with his band. The se- 
cond class is the Norman, of whom are Prince John with 
his retinue, Bois-Guilbert, De Bracy, Front-de-Beeuf, Wal- 
demar, Fitzurse, Richard. Both of these classes have 
their peculiar traits in a great degree opposed to each oth- 
er. The Saxon is open and brave, though somewhat rough 
and uncultivated. The Norman too is brave, with high 
ideas cf chivalrous honour, but these good qualities are 
connected with a degree of profligacy that cannot be view- 
ed without disgust. We see also something of the same 
volatility which is supposed even to the present day to be a 
distinguishing feature in the French character. Of the 
third class perhaps the only examples given are the Jew, 
Isaac, and his daughter Rebecca. They must certainly be 
considered as two of the most finished portraits in the work. 
Notwithstanding Isaac’s love of money, which appears gen- 
erally to predominate in his mind over every other idea, we 
occasionally see the finer feelings of the man breaking forth, 
and appearing still brighter, from a contrast with the dark 
shades by which they are surrounded. For some of his taulte 
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an excuse may be found in the unhappy situation of the 
Jews at that period. Hunted down and persecuted as they 
were, their only means of power or of influence resulting 
from the abundance of their wealth, it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, if they sometimes sought for shelter and protection 
under the veil of deception and falsehood. If there be a 
blemish, which we could point out in the novel, it would be 
in the character of Rebecca. She is, perhaps, too near per- 
fection. In an age when men were so illiterate that scarce- 
ly any one could be found able to write his name, it could 
hardly be expected that we should meet with a female, in 
so humble a station as this Jewess, possessed of such ex- 
tensive information and so well cultivated. 

In this novel, as in some of the modern poems, we find 
the person whom we suppose to be the hero, and who gives 
title tothe work, less conspicuous than some of those who 
appear to be subordinate. Ivanhoe serves scarcely any oth- 
er purpose than to introduce Bois-Guilbert and Rebecca to 
7 the view of the reader. His own character is that of the 
Key Saxon polished by an extensive intercourse with the world. 
f There is however nothing in it particularly caculated to ar- 

| $ rest our attention. He is represented as a brave and gen- 
oe erous Knight, but considerably, though not to the same de- 
| gree with the other members of his family, tinctured with 
the prejudices of the age. King Richard himself is of the 
same description. 

On a comparison of this novel with those previously writ- 
ten by the same person, we are inclined to give it a decided 
preference over them all. The style may not perhaps be so 
polished as that of some of his former publications, but the 
degree of talent which he has evinced in the variety,strength, 
and accuracy of his portraits, will amply compensate for this 
deficiency, if any such really exist. Ivanhoe is, we think, 
well calculated to sustain and even to increase the high rep- 
utation which its author had before so justly obtained. 


P. U 
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MIND. 


THE mind is not divided into parts, but is a single and 
indivisible substance. When we speak of its faculties, we 
must not consider them as distinct agents, but as powers 
or possessions of the same agent. There are no internal 
senses, if by this phrase be meant senses within the mind 
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and distinct from the body. When we say that the under- 
standing can reason, that the affections can feel, that the 
conscience can judge, and that the will can put forth voli- 
tions, this is the language of personification, correct enough 
for common purposes, and true until it leads us to conceive 
of the mind as divided into parts or distinct agents. But it 
is the same spiritual thing, which reasons, feels, judges, and 
puts forth volitions. The brain, the nerves, and the five 
senses belong toa single, indivisible, mental existence. Be- 
tween the five senses there is a distinction. Each has a 
power, Which is peculiar to itself, and which is incommu- 
nicable. The eye alone can see, the ear alone can hear, 
and the nose alone can smell. The eye cannot perform the 
ofices of the ear, nor can the ear perform the offices of the 
eye. Their respective powers are not interchangeable. 
That, however, which connects them, is the mind. With- 
out the mind, the eye could not see nor the ear hear. The 
sense is not the sensation. Sensation is an action of the 
mind. The occasion of it is some- action of a sense. 

One proof of the unity, or numerical identity, of the 
mind is the unity of consciousness. Every mental opera- 
tion is the subject of notice by this faculty. Conscious- 
ness is the first witness to furnish us with knowledge of 
what is going on within us. Reflection is a continuation of 
acts of consciousness, and involves also association, com- 
parison, and judgement. Although consciousness informs 
us of an endless variety of mental operations, it never hints 
at any division of our spiritual being, or at separate and 
distinct agencies carried on by separate and distinct act- 
ors. Consciousness would as soon be thought to teach an 
individual that he has two minds as that he has one mind di- 
vided into parts, or that his faculties, called as they are by 
different names, are any thing more than the various pow- 
ers of a single identical spirit. Gur propensities or desires 
may urge us in opposite directions, but consciousness tells 
us that it is the same indivisible mind which feels the clash- 
ing motives, and at last decides for itself as for one, and 
for no more. 

Ii is difficult to conceive, if the mind” be compounded of 
faculties which ave separate agents, how they act upon 
each other, or how consciousness can be common to them 
all. But ifthe mind be uncompounded, if it be simple and 
indivisible, we have no difficulty in forming a conception of 
its present unity of consciousness, or of the connexion of 
eur various mental operations. 

29 
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It is a consideration in favour of the unity of the mind, 
that the improvement of taste, conscience, or memory, re- 
quires the aid of many faculties. If the taste of an individ- 
ual be bad, his understanding must be enlightened, his ob- 
servation must be extended, his examination of subjects 
must be more various and thorough, his feelings must be 
improved, his associations and prejudices must be changed, 
and in short his mind must be instructed and enlarged. 

The same course is to be taken for the improvement of 
tonscience. It is vain to address this as a separate facul- 
ty, without addressing other faculties, and expect to pro- 
duce an amelioration of it. Change the views, which the 
mind has of a subject, and the conscience, so far as moral 
considerations are connected with the question, is propor- 
honally changed. 

When memory is to be improved, attention is to be ren- 
dered more accurate and close, and to be more frequently 
repeated, as well as more patiently continued. Our percep» 
tions mustbe made more clear and distinct, the subject must 
be understood at the tin e, a degree of generalization is ex- 
tremely useful, and our knowledge must be occasionally 
refreshed. 

} Wenever apply remedies to a bad taste, conscience, and 
memory, as separate faculties, and in their separate condi- 
tion, but to the mind as a whole, and as one. We improve 
those operations, upon which taste, conscience, and memo- 
ry depend. . 

The loose manner, in which too many speak of internal 
senses, andof a division of the faculties of the mind, is in- 
jurious to our philosophy upon this subject. Popular lan- 
guage often leads us to suppose, that the mind has a divi- 
sion which is analogous to the five senses, and that one 
faculty of the soul may be destroyed, without injuring oth- 
er faculties, as one sense may be destroyed, without injur- 
ing the other senses. This mistake is often followed by an 
error, which affects theological metaphysics. Certain mod- 
ern theories contain the idea, that the part of the mind, cal- 
led the heart, may become depraved, while the other part 
of the mind, called the head, retains its full vigor and ex- 
cellence. Intellectual operations are kept entirely distinct 
from those which are moral, as if there were no reciprocal 
influence between them, and no communication. But eve- 
ry man’s own history will furnish him with a refutation of 
this idea, and with abundant proof of the intimate connexr 
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ion between the operations of the head and the heart. Our 
passions and interests are perpetually swaying our judge- 
ments, and sometimes blind the understanding so as to make 
us rush heedlessly into danger and distress. Our systems 
of dialectics can never be perfect while we thus separate 
the head and the heart. Itis the business of the mind to ex- 
amine itself as a whole, and as an indivisible thing. Whe- 
ther its ideas are founded upon perceptions by means of the 
senses, or upon its own internal powers and operations; 
whether materials for thought and volition are furnished 
by the speculative or the sentimental faculties of the soul, 
by the understanding or by the affections; a sound philo- 
sophical logic will regard and use them all as equally be- 
longing to our spiritual nature, and as having equal claims 
to a share in forming the faith and directing the practice of 
a wise man. Our discursive talents have no right to si- 
lence or despise our moral feelings and our natural affec- 
tions. Whatever is irreconcileable with the moral consti- 
tution of man can never be true in a system of genuine 
metaphysics. Processes of abstraction and generalization 
may err, but consciousness cannot deceive; our affections 
remain when our speculations are exhausted; and. we are 
governed by motives and interests, like plain men, even af- 
ter we have lost ourselves in the sublimest mazes of scho- 
lastic pneumatology. U. 


> —>——_ 


ANECDOTE. 


Some few years ago the inhabitants of New Castle, in the 
state of Delaware, and its vicinity, had their feelings excit- 
ed by the mutual murder of two negroes. This tragical oc- 
currence took place on a farm, during the time of hay har- 
vest, when their master had perhaps dealt out their custom- 
ary allowance of rum in too liberal a manner. These two 
men were mowing in adjoining rows, and the one necessari- 
ly took his station somuch behind the other as would prevent 
the sweep of his scythe endangering his leader. From some 
unknown motive the hindmost slave advanced forward in 
_ such a manner as nearly to strike his companion’s legs. A 

slight complaint was made of the intended injury, when, the 
other using threatening language, they simultaneously raised 
their scythes, and with furious features struck their fatal 
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blows at the same instant. The scythes entered their ribs 
and nearly severed their bodies. Their hot blood had 
scarcely time to mingle, ere their vindictive eyes fixedly 
glared on each other in the last agony of death. A coroner’s 
inquest was immediately called, and, after pronouncing 
their verdict, the bodies of the {wo murderers were given to 
some students of medicine, who resided in a neighbouring 
village. These disciples of Esculapius took the bodies to 
alarge deserted mansion in the neighbourhood, and, after 
some slight operations, determined to boil off the flesh for 
the purpose of preserving the skeletons. An immense iron 
pot, such as had been often used for similar purposes, was 
accordingly brought and hung over a blazing fire in the 
large old fashioned chimney of the house. Neither fatigue, 
nor the nature of their employment, had destroyed the ap- 
petites of our young anatomists. It was night, and they re- 
solved to return home for the purpose of eating supper, not 
doubting but that the fire would perform its operation of 
boiling the contents of the caldron perfectly well during 
their absence. 

Soon after their departure a worthy emigrant from Scot- 
Jand, who had long resided in the district, and who filled 
the honorable stations of elder in the presbyterian Church 
and magistrate for the county, happened to pass along the 
road on his returnhome. Although not gifted with second 
sight, he nevertheless possessed'a due proportion of his 
countrymen’s former credulity. Our American climate had 
not eradicated the recollection of those ghosts and witches, 
so gravely described by the older historians of Scotland, and 
so interestingly introduced into some of the ballads of 
Burns. It happened that the mind of our worthy magistrate 
was absorbed in reflecting on a set of profligate young men, 
who made the village, through which he had just passed, 
their head quarters. It had also been represented to him 
that the above described ancient mansion was sometimes a 
scene of their gambling and drunkenness. Looking to- 
wards the building, he perceived the windows s brightly illu- 
minated; but not observing 


“Coffins stand round like open presses, 
That shew’d the dead in their last dre: SES, 
And, by some devilish Cantress shght, 
Each in his cold hand held a hght,” 
he naturally concluded that the young reprobates had as- 
sembled together, and, as a magistrate, determined to take 


notice of this contravention of the laws of the state. After 
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fastening his horse he proceeded with cautious steps to the 
entrance of the house. The door was shut, but a slight 
application of his foot burst its fastenings, ‘and at once 
ushered him into a large. room, where, although his eyes 
became dazzled with the light, no human being was visible, 
He paused with disappointment and distrust, silence reign: 
ed around, marks of blood were distinctly visible on the 
floor, whilst the huge caldron particularly attracted his at- 
tention. After some pause curiosity overcame his fears, and 
he walked towards the chimney for the purpose of making 
a closer inspection. His eyes were directed to the boiling 
liquid, when, at that moment, one of the heads of the ne- 
groes was gradually turned round by the motion of the 
water. He beheld a black demoniacal face with staring 
eyes and lips widely shriveled from their jaws. Our hero 
was transfixed in agony to the spot,when another ebullition 
seemed to protrude the head towards him. He sprang for 
the door as if all the demons of Pandemonium were at his 
heels. By a kind of instinct he reached his horse, but in 
endeavouring to mount leaped over the animal and fell 
prostrate on the other side. It is said that despair some- 
times produces courage. Our magistrate made a-second 
efiort end succeeded in unhitching his horse, when, by the 
continued application of whip and spur, he vode off in a 
most rapid gallop. lam not able to say whether it was the 
knowledge of his having crossed a stream of water, or the 
continuance of his violent exercise, that at length gradually 
brought him to hissenses. He arrived athome pale and trem- 
bling, but, disliking to confess the cause, complained of in- 
disposition, and immediately retired to bed. He continued 
the next day in an agonized state of mind, and the conse- 
quences might have been fatal if some of the neighbours 
had not fortunately related the first mentioned part of this 
story. C. 


WAYNE’S CAMPAIGN. 


On the 25th of July, 1794, general Scott, with a part of 
the Kentucky volunteers, united at Greenv ille with sixteen 


~ hundred regular troops, under the command of general 


Wayne, and the combined force marched against the In- 
dians on the morning of the 28th, leaving general Barbee in 
the rear with another brigade in charge of some heavy can- 
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non. On the Ist day of August a man named Newman, of 
the Quarter-Master’s Department, deserted and went to the 
Indians. Next day the troops arrived at the river St. Mary’s, 
and built two small block houses to cover the crossing; on 
the 8th they reeched the Indian villages at the mouth of the 
river Augiaze, which were abandoned, and remained there 
six days building a small fort, in which a major’s command 
was left. Meanwhile captain William Wells went to the 
foot of the Rapids and brought off two prisoners, a man and 
a woman, and in returning he and Mr. M‘Clannahan were 
wounded in a contest with a party of Indians. The General 
sent Mr. Miller and the Indian man with a letter to the enemy 
offering them terms of peace; more however to ascertain 
their strength and real condition, than with any expectation 
of an adjustment. In the letter he mentioned that if Mr. 
Miller were not suffered to return immediately he would 
put to death every prisoner he had. On the second day’s 
march from the Auglaze, the army met Miller, who had been 
escorted by some Indians until they came w rithin hearing, 
when they retired. The troops arrived at Rouch de Boat 
on the 18th, and, having spent the 19th in building a strong 
work to cover their baggage and sick, moved on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, excepting about four hundred men who re- 
mained in the camp. Major Price of the Kentucky volun- 
teers had moved about four miles with the advance, consist- 
ing of two companies of mounted riflemen, when they were 
suddenly fired upon by a large party of the enemy and put 
to flight. They fell back upon the main body of regulars, 
followed by the sa wages. The troops were ready, formed 
jn two lines, to receive them. The right wing under gen- 
eral Wilkinson charged instantly, followed by the left of the 
infantry, and drove the Indians in great confusion. They 
made a stand a few minutes where “they had riflemen and 
volunteers to contend with, but soon fled in all quarters. 
The weather being extremely hot and the woods very thick, 
the general ordered the pursuit to cease. Our loss was one 
captain, one lieutenant, and twenty one men killed, and 
seventy five or eighty w ounded: that of the enemy was ney- 
er certainly ascertained. After the treaty of 1795 they ac- 
knowled: iged a loss of forty five killed and upwards of one 
hundred wounded. 
After the action the general moved down fo the foot of the 
rapids of Miami, about three quarters of a mile from, and in 
full view of the British fort Miami. The next day the Brit- 
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ish commander sent a flag to general Wayne, inquiring 
what he was doing so near one of His Britannic Majesty’s 
posts. In reply, the General observed: “Were you entitled 
to an answer, a full and satisfactory one was announced to 
you yesterday morning, from the muzzles of my small arms, 
in the action against the horde of Indians who inhabit the 
vicinity of your post.” The second day their post was recon- 
noitered in every quarter. The General and suite, with his 
guards, were close to the ditch, and several companies 
were within musket shot. They behaved very politely, 
more so than could have been expected; as, notwithstand- 
ing the insult offered their flag, nota shot escaped from 
them. On the return of the party, our troops were followed 
by a flag, bearing a threat, that if we insulted them again 
they would be revenged upon us. No notice was taken of 
this, except burning every house and hut in the vicinity, and 
a large quantity of hay on anisland. On the third day 
a funeral dirge was played and three vollies fired at the en- 
emy from thirty six pieces of small ordnance loaded with 
shells, returned to camp Deposite. 

A company of young men, (principally English and 
Scotch) from Detroit, joined the Indianson that day. They, 
having fallen in with the riflemen of the legion and some 
of the Kentucky volunteers, left upwards of twenty on the 
ground, including their commander. 

The army returned by easy marches to fort Defiance, 
where it remained some time, making use of the corn, &c. 
left by the Indians, at the same time strengthening the 
fort. Nothing of note transpired further, except moving 
up to the old Miami village and building fort Wayne, after 
which the General returnedto Greenville with the main bo- 
dy, having leit colonel Hamtramock with five companies to 
garrison fort Wayne. 

On arriving at Greenville, a deputation from Sandusky 
was found waiting with solicitations for peace. The Gene- 
ral returned a favourable answer, and, that winter, prelimi- 
nary articles were fixed upon, which were finally settled at 
the Greenville treaty in 1795. The peace, which followed, 
lasted until it was interrupted by the Prophet and his party 
in 1811, and in 1812 a general war took place, in conse- 
quence of Hull’s surrender, and the British command of the 
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ORIENTAL IDYLS. 


Ir is supposed that the English language is not suscepti- 
ble of poetical prose or unmeasured poetry; but it is at least 
adapted to imitations of this beautiful kind of style, which 
was the PRIMITIVE PoETRY of mankind, of the Hebrews, A- 
rabs, Persians, Chaldeans, Armenians, Hndoos, Chinese, &c. 
Successful imitations of this poetry are to be met with in 
the Bible, in Ossian, in the Koran, &c. 

I mean to offer a series of small oriental idyllic poems, 
imitated from this primitive style. I shall not say they are 
translations from an old eastern language, because I should 
not be believed; let them be considered as mere imitations 
and judged as such. In order to understand and relish this 
plain poetical style, we must carry ourselves in imagination 
towards the happy primitive times of patriarchal simplicity 
and manners; as we must fancy ourselves in Arcadia, when 
we reid the idyls of Gessner. 

lt will be perceived that each of these idyls is a small po- 
em by itself, evincing the primitive and essential rules of 
poetry. Each has an exordium, narrative, and conclusion; 
the rules of unity are commonly preserved; the morality is 
always striking and evident; the images and epithets, the 
language and sentiments, are truly poetical. The division 
in long, unmeasured, and unequal verses is peculiar to ori- 
ental poetry, and is to be found in all the sacred poetical 
books of the Hebrews, Arabs, Hindoos, &c. The style, dic- 
tion, and images are natural, pure, simple, and smooth, like 
the objects which are delineated, yet often highly figurative 
and even hyperbolic, according to the genius of oriental 
languages. All the personal names have a meaning, which 
is attempted to be explained. 


FIRST IDYL. 


THE SON OF THE HILL AND THE MAID OF THE VALLEY. 


Sodin, Garden of Wisdom. 
Molom, Man of the grove. 
Ada, First gift. 
Dera, First day. 
The Sun was bright, the air was calm, on a morning of 


spring. 

The fields, the meadows, and the trees were covered with 
blessoms, and the sweet warbling of the birds was heard 
among the leaves. 
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When Sodin, the good son of the late worthy Molom, left 
his dwelling on the hill, and came to the fountain of the 
rock in the valley. 

There he found the lovely Ada, the daughter of Dera, who 
was as fair as the snow, as mild as the lamb, as swift as the 
hind. 

Her lips and cheeks were like the blushing roses, her 
eyes like blazing stars, her shape like the gentle antelope. 

She was leaning on the rock, and filling a bason of water, 
when she was surprised by the son of the bill. 

She rose and she blushed; her blush was like the purple 
hue of the sweetest musk rose. 

Sodin knew and loved the maid, yet he had never spoken 
to her; but now he ventured to say, 

Be not frightened, sweet maid ofthe fountain; [ am thirs- 
ty, and wish a few drops of clear water. 

She smiled, and her smile was like the fragrance of the 
jessamine; she spoke, and her voice was like the song of 
the nightingale. 

Stranger, she said, thou art welcome to the pure water of 
my fountain: drink and tell me who art thou. 

I am Sodin, the son of the dead, my father is gone to the 
land of the sun; andI belong to the tribe of the hill. 

[ saw thee before, lovely daughter of the valley, when f 
was on my hill and thou wast crossing the brook. 

Thy sight is happiness, thy smiles are heavenly, and an 
angel thou art on the land of the earth. 

Ada blushed again, yet she smiled again. Praise is soft 
music to the daughters of beauty. 

But she spoke not, and Sodin spoke again: 

Maid of the valley, thou hast not seen my hill, where li- 
lies and pinks are my weeds, where apples and pears grow 
on my briars. 

But I am alone and sad, [ sigh and complain, and I meet 
no one that can soothe my pains. 

My love is for thee, fair daughter of Dera, how happy we 
should be on the hill both together. 

Wilt thou bless my hil! with the steps of thy feet, wilt 
thou delight my lonely ccitage with thy starry eyes? 

The fair blushing Ada at last replied: Son of the hill, I 
know not what is love; nor do I care to know: 

My mother has oiten said that it fills the heart with thorns 
and sorrow, it stings as the rose briar when its blossoms are 


plucked. 
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Sodin. True, prudent daughter of Dera, and it has put 
a thorn into my heart, which thou alone canst take away. 

Ada. 1 know not how, else I would pluck the thorn and 
heal the wound. 

Sodin. Be mine, dear maid, and my wound will be heal- 
ed. 

Ada. must ask my mother if thou speakest the truth: 
yonder she is, I’ll hasten to her and ask. 

She went, and she told to her good mother Dera, the love 
and wound of the son of the hill. 

Dera. My daughter will be thine, Son of Molom, if thou 
shalt answer truly toa query of mine. 

Sodin. Mother of Ada, lam ready to answer thy query, 
and my love shall prompt me the truth. 

Dera. What do women and men love best, and what do 
they hate most? 

Sodin. The good woman loves best the child of her bo- 
s0m, and she hates most to be compelled to hate: 

But the bad woman loves best the deception of love, and 
she hates most the truth of the heart. 

The good man loves best the wife of his choice, and he 
hates most the path of the wicked: ; 

While the wicked man loves best the sway of his passions, 
and he hates most those who stand in their way. 

Dera. Son of the hill, thou hast really spoken as a gar- 
den of wisdom, and my daughter is thine. 

She hates no one, yet she does not love any one: but she 
shall love thee, because thou art the son of wisdom and 
truth, because she is the child of goodness and love. 

And when she shall feel the motherly joy, which is the 
blessing of the loving wife, she shall also feel the best love 
of the good woman. 

Then Dera blessed the son of the hill and the maid of the 
valley, and she made them husband and wife. 

They went to dwell on the cottage of the hill, but ofter 
visited the fountain of the rock in the valley. 


CONSTANTINE, 
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FISHES OF THE RIVER OHIO. 
BY C. S. RAFINESQUE, 


Professor of Botany and Natural History in Transylvania 
University. . 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 177.) 


55th Species. Bracx Trovr. Salmo nigrescens. Truite 
moiratre. 

Body blackish brown, with some small spots, head black; lat- 
eral line straight: lower jaw hardly longer; fins and tail black, 
tail slightly forked. Dorsal fin with 10 rays, anal fin with 15 
rays. 

A very rare species, seen only once, near the Laurel hills; it 
is said to be found also in the Yohogheny, a branch of the Mo- 
nongehela. Length six inches, diameter one fifth of total 
length. Iris black and gilt. Slightly pale under the body. 

XV.Genus. Minny. Muinnitus. Minny. 

Body elongated, somewhat compressed, covered with small 
scales. Vent medial. Head flat above, and somewhat shielded. 
Gill cover double, scaleless, three branchial rays. Mouth diag- 
onal, small, toothless and beardless, without lips, lower jaw 
shorter and narrower. A small trapezoidal dorsal fin, nearer to 
the head than to the tail, opposite to the abdominal fins, and 
without spines. Abdominal fins with eight rays and without ap- 
pendages. (Tail forked in all the Ohio species.) 

There are in the United States more than fifty species of 
small fresh water fishes, (and in the Ohio waters more than six- 
teen species) commonly called Minnies, Minnews, Bait-fish, 
Chubs, and Shiners, which should belong to the genus Cyfri- 
nus of Linneus, or rather to the part of it which has been call- 
ed Leuciscus by Klein and Cuvier; which subgenus (or genus) 
is distinguished by a small dorsal fin, no spines nor beards; 
but as the genus Cyfrinus forms now a large family, and 
that even the genus Leuwciscus must be divided, since it containg 
more than one hundred anomalous species, differing in the po- 
sition of the dorsal fin and the vent, the number of rays to the 
abdominal fins, &c., I venture to propose this and the three 
following genera. Three other different genera might be es- 
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tablished upon the European species, distinguished as. follow: 

Dobula. Dorsal fin nearer to the tail, abdominal fins with 
nine rays and an appendage: upper jaw longer. 

Phoxinus. Differs by ten abdominal rays and no appendage. 

Alburnus. Differs from Dobula by no appendage and the 
lower jaw longer. 

Besides my genus Hemiflus, (Annals of nature,) which has 
the vent posterior, the lower jaw longer, unly five rays and an 
appendage to the abdominal fins. 

All these small fish are permanent; they feed on worms, in- 
sects, univalve shells, and spawn; they bite at a small hook, 
baited with worms or flies, and they form an excellent bait for 
all the larger fish which feed upon them. They are good to 
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eat when fried. 

36th Species. SrenperR Minny. Minulus dinemus. Min- 
p, ny emeraude. 
. Diameter one eighth of total length, silvery, back olivaceous 
+ with a brown longitudinal stripe in the middle: two lateral 
lines, one straight, the lower curved downwards and shorter: 
ef head gilt and green above. Dorsal fin 9 rays. Anal fin 12 rays. 

A small and slender species, common in the Ohio, &c. and 
going in flocks; length two or three inches. Its head is beau- 
tiful when alive: it is above of a fine gold colour with green 
*, shades, becoming of an emerald green above the eyes. Iris 
a silvery: sides opaque, upper lateral line gold-green. Nostrils 
large. Pectoral fins with 12 rays, not reaching the abdominal. 
All the fins silvery. Tail with 24 rays. Scales very small. 
Srotrep Minny. Afinnilus notatus. Min- 
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37th Species. 


ny tache. 
Diameter one seventh of total length, silvery, back olivaceous | 
t 


; with alarge brown stripe in the middle; head brown above, 
lateral line straight, a black spot at the base of the tail. _ Dor- 


sal with 8, and anal with 9 rays. 
Same size with the preceding, but not so slender and less com- 
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mon. lIvis golden, nostrils very Jarge, mouth simall, lateral 


ine shining blue on the opaque sides. Fectoral fins with 12 
Tail with 14 rays. It is 


rays and not reaching the abdomen. 
often called Minny-chub. 
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38th Species. LirrnrmMourHEep MiINNY. Minnilus microsto- 
mus. Minny microstome. 

Diameter one seventh of total length, silvery, olivaceous cn 
the back and head, sides with a few black dots: lateral line 
straight, pectoral fins reaching the abdominal fins. Dorsal and 
anal fins with eight rays. 

A small species found in the Kentucky river. Mouth very 
small, nostrils large, iris silvery, fins fulvous, the pectoral with 
12, and the caudal with 24rays. Head elongated. 

XVI Genus. Suiner. Luxitus. Luxile. 

Difference from Minnulus. Vent posterior or nearer to the 
tail. Mouth rather large, commonly with lips and equal jaws. 
Scales rather large. Preopercule with an angular suture. 

Ist Subgenus. Curosomus. : 

Mouth large. without lips, lower jaw much shorter. Scales 
rough. Opercule flexuose. 

39th Species. RepBELLY SuinerR. Luzilus erythrogaster. 
Luxile erythrogastre. 

Diametcr one sixth of total length: back olivaceous brown, 
sides pale with two brown stripes, the upper reaching from the 
gills to the tail, and the lower -f'om the nose to the anal fin; 
belly white with longitudinal red stripes from the pectoral fin to 
the tail: Jateral line curved downwards and only anterior. Dor- 
sal and anal fins elongated. Dorsal 8, and anal 7 rays. 

A very distinct and insulated species, intermediate between 
this and the foregoing genus. It might probably form a pecu- 
liar genus and be called Chrosomus erythrogaster or Kentucky 
Red belly. I saw it in the Kentucky river. Length from four 
to six inches. Tail forked as in allthis family, and yellow 
as well as the dorsal fin, and with twenty rays. All the 
other fins are whitish. Head yellow above, silvery beneath, 
iris golden, the brown stripe goes across the eyes. Pectoral 
fins trapezoidal, with 12 rays, not reaching the abdorninal fins. 
Lateral line reaching no further than the dorsal fin. Anal fin 
narrow. It is called Red belly Chub. 

2d Subgenus. Luxinus. 
Mouth rather large, with small flat lips, jaws equal, scales 


large. 
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40th Species. GotpuErap Suiner. Lumwilus chrysocephalus- 
Luxile chrysocephale. 

Diameter one fifth of total length, silvery with golden shades 
on the sides, head gilt, back and nape dark olivaceous; lateral 
line curved downwards, pectoral fins reaching the abdominal. 
Dorsal and anal fins with nine rays. 

Vulgar names, Gold Chub, Shiner, Goldhead, &c. Length 
six inches. It is found in the Kentucky, Ohio, Cumberland, 
Green river, &c. Iris golden. Fins fulvous, the pectoral gol- 
den large with 14 rays: tail with 24, It resembles the com; 
mon Shiner or Butterfish of Pennsylvania, Cyprinus chrysoleu- 
cos Mitchell; but that fishisa Rutilus, having nine abdominat 
rays, its body is besides shorter and the anal fin is falcated 
with 15 rays. 

4ist Species. Kentuckian Suiner. Luzxilus Kentuckien- 
sis. Luxile du Kentuky. 

Diameter one seventh of total length, silvery, back oliva- 
ceous, lateral line curved downwards, dorsal and caudal fins 
red, the pectoral yellow, not reaching the abdomen. Dorsal 8, 
and anal 7 rays. 

Vulgar names, Indian Chub, Red tail, Shiner, &c. Length 
about four inches. It is reckoned an excellent bait for apglers, 
because it will swim along while with the hook in its body. 
Eyes small, iris brown with a gold ring. Yellowish brown a- 
bove the head. Abdominal and anal fins white. Pectoral and 
abdominal fins oboval, with 12 rays. Tail with 24 rays. 

42d Species. YELLow Suiner. Luvilus interruptus. Lux- 
ile jaunatre. 

Diameter one sixth of total length: yellowish olivaceous a- 
bove, silvery beneath, rufous brown above the head, a rufous 
line from the dorsal to the tail, two straight and separated half 
lateral lines, the anterior one above the posterior: pectoral fins 
reaching the abdominal. Dorsal with 10 and anal with 9 rays. 

A small species, only three inches long, called Yellow Chub 
or Shiver. Seen inthe Ohio. Sides opaque, with violet shades 
Iris silvery, mouth large, lips very apparent. Fins yellowish, 
nectorals with 16 rays, caudals with 24. 
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XVII Genus. Cuussy. Semoritus. Semotile. 

Difference from Minnilus. Vent posterior or nearer to the 
tail. Dorsal fin posterior, opposite te the vent and behind the 
abdominal fins: Mouth large and with lips. Scales rather 
large. Preopercule angular. 

43d Species. BicBack Cuurrny. Semotilus dorsalis. Semo- 
tile dorsal. 

Diameter one fifth of total length: silvery, back olivaceous 
with some black dots, and raised; head brown above, a crenula- 
ted keel above each eye: lateral line upwards at the base: tail 
brown, with a black spot atthe base and another before it. Dor- 
sal fin with § rays and a large brown spot at the anterior base. 
Anal fin with 9 rays. 

It is found in the Kentucky, and several other rivers. Vul- 
gar names, Big-back Minny or Chub, Skimback, &c. Length 
from three to six inches. Iris gilt brown. Fins olivaceous, pec- 
toral fins with 12 rays, trapezoidal not reaching the abdominal. 
Tail with 24 rays, end pale, base with a round black dot, and a 
smaller one before it on the body, when the lateral line termi- 
nates. Head separated from the back by a suture connected 


with the opercule, back large convex higher. 
44th Species. 


Bicueap Cuupsy Senotilus cephalus. Se- 
notile cephale. 


Diameter one fifth of the total length: silvery, back brownish, 
lateral line raised upwards at the base; fins fulvous, the pecto- 
ral reddish, the caudal pale at the end and unspotted, the dorsal 
with nine rays and a large black spot at the anterior base, anal 
with nine rays. 

Length from six to eight inches, not uncommon in the creeks 
of Kentucky, &c. Vulgar names Chub, Big-mouth, and Big- 
head. It has really the largest head and mouth of this tribe. 
Iris redish iridescent. Pectoral fins with 15 rays trapezoidal 
and short, abdominal fins rounded, dorsal fin beginning over 
them, spot round. Tail with 20 rays. 


45th Species. Warty Cuussy. Semotilus diftlemia. Sem- 
stile verruqueux. 


Diameter one sixth of total length: olivaceous brown with 
geld shades aboye, silvery beneath: lateral line double, the an- 
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terior and lower curved upwards at the base, reaching to the ab- 
dominal fins, the posterior and upper straight from the pectoral 
fins to the tail: fins red,a spot at the base of the dorsal and cau- 
dal, and many dotsover them. Dorsal with nine rays; the anal 
with eight. 

Length from three to four inches, often called Minny or Red- 
fin. Observed in the Kentucky river near Estill. The male 
fish has a larger mouth than the female and some black warts 
on the head. Fulyous brown on the head. Iris large, golden, 
and white. Some black dots on the dorsa! and caudal fins: the 
caudal spot is on the tail, and the dorsal at the anterior base; 
they are smalland round. The pectoral fins do not reach the 
abdominal fins; they have 18 rays: the tail has 24. 

XVIII Genus. Fattrisn. Rovtitvs. Rutile. 

Difference from Minnilus. Vent posterior nearer to the tail. 
Abdominal fins with nine rays. Mouth large and with lips. 
Scales large. 

I call this genus Ruéilus, in the supposition that the Cyfri- 
nus rutilus may be the type of it; if it should be otherwise, it 
may be called Plargyrus, 

46th Species. Sitversipe Fatnrisu. Rutilus plargyrus, 
Rutile plargyre. 

Diameter one fifth of total length: silvery, back with the dor- 
sal, pectoral, and caudal fins olivaceous: lateral line curved 
downwards: snout truncate, mouth almost vertical. Dorsal 
and anal fins with nine rays. ; 

Length from four to six inches: vulgar names, Silverside, 
Shiner, White Chub, &c. Common in the streams of Kentucky. 
Mouth large, upper jaw almost vertical, yet longer than the 
jower. Iris white. Pectoral fins with 14 rays, reaching almost 
the abdominals, which are oboval and white. Tail forked as usu- 
al with 24 rays. Scales large. 

47th Species. Barrinc Fauirisn. Rutilus compressus- 


Rutile appat. 

Diameter one seventh of total length: silvery, back fulvous, 
sides compressed, lateral line straight, raised upwards at the 
base, snout rounded, mouth hardly diagonal, nearly horizontal. 
Dorsal and anal fins with nine rays. 
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A small fish from two to four inches long, called Fall-fish 
Bait-fish, Minny, &c. It 1s found inthe Alleghany Mountains 
in the waters of the Monongahela, Kenhaway, and even in the 
Potomac. The name of Fall-fish arises from its being often 
found near falls and ripples. Body more compressed than in 
the other species, as much so as in the genus Minnilus. Scales 
large, lips a little fleshy. Iris silvery gilt. Fins transparent, the 
pectoral with 14 rays and not reaching the abdominal, tail with 
32 rays. 

48th Species. RounpnosE Fauirisu. Rutilus Amblopfs; 
Rutile amblopse. 

Diameter one sixth of total length: silvery, head fulvous a- 
bove, snout round: sides with an opaque band, lateral line 
straight: pectoral fins with 12 rays and reaching the abdominal 
fins. Dorsal and anal fins with 10 rays. 

Length one or two inches. Vulgar name White Chub or 
Fall-fish. It is found at the talls of the Ohio. Back slightly 
fulvescent, snout large and rounded, mouth hardly diagonal, 
eyes large, iis silvery, and scales large, Tail with 30 rays. 

49th Species. Buackrain Faritrisu. Rutilus melanurue. 
Rutile melanure. 

Diameter one sixth of total length: silvery, back brownish: 
snout rounded, lateral line straight, tail blackish. Dorsal fin 
with 15 rays, anal with 12. 

Length from four to six inches. Vulgar name Blacktail 
Chub. Inthe Ohio and Muskingum, &c. Head dark brown 
above, Mouth diagonal, iris silvery. Scales pretty large. Fins 
brownish, the lower ones pale, the pectoral short with 12 rays. 
Tail with 20 rays. 

50th Species. ANomat Faririso. Rutilus anomalous 
Rutile anomal. ; 

Diameter one fifth of total length, fulvous above, sides dusky, 
white beneath: snout rounded, a vertical brown line behind the 
wills; lateral line st ‘aight raised upwards at the base: pectoral 
fins yellow oboval short with !5 rays: tail unequally bilobed,the 
upper lobe larger. Dorsal and anal fins red, dorsal 8 and anal 
7 rays. 

An anamalous fish, differing from all those of the Cypriniay 
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tribe in the Ohio, by its unequal bilobed tail, which is brownish 
and has 22 rays. Mouthdiagonal. Eyes small, iris olivaceous 
gilt. Nape of the neck red, scales rather small. Length three 
inches. Fourd in Licking river &. Vulgar names Chub, 
Redfish, Fallfish, &c. 

5ist Species. Rev Minny. Rutilus ruber. Rutile rouge. 

Entirely red, tail forked. 

I add here a fine small fish, which I have never seen as yet, 
but is said to live in the small streams which fall into the Elkhorn 
andKentucky. It is a s ender fish, only two inches long, com- 
pressed and of a fine purple red. It may belong to this genus, 
or to any other of this tribe. It is commonly called Red-minny, 

XIX Genus. Fuar-Heap. PimepHALes. Pimephale. 

Body oblong, thick, and scaly. Vent posterior nearer to the 
tail. Head scaleless, fleshy allover, even over the gill covers, 
rounded, conyexaboveandshort. Mouth terminal small, tooth- 
less, with hard cartilagineous lips. Opercule double, three 
branchial rays. Nostrils simple. Dorsal fin opposite the ab- 
dominals, with the first ray simple and cartilaginous. Abdom- 
inal fins with eight rays. 

A singular new genus, which differs from Catastomus by the 
terminal mouth, hard lips, soft head, simple dorsal ray, &e. 


The name is abbreviated from Pimelecephales which means 
Flat-head. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ANCIENT TOWN NEAR 
LEXINGTON, 


By C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Prof. of Bot. and Nat. History, 
in a letter to Caleb Atwater, of Circleville, Ohio. 


Dear Sir, 

VuEN I noticed the ancient monument in our neighbour- 
hood, in the Western Review, Vol. 1, page 313, I had mere- 
ly visited a part of it, and it was free the report of a man 
living close by that I stated its circumference at two miles. 
Having again visited the svot, and taken the plan of the 
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whole, walked round it and crossed it in several directions, 
I am enabled to correct some of my statements, and to give 
you an accurate description of it. 

I send you, at the same time, a copy of the plan and sur- 
vey of that place and its neighbourhood, which will eluci- 
date my description. 

The shape of this monument is an irregular polygon of 
seven unequal sides. The whole circumference measures 
about sixteen hundred of my steps, which I calculate at 
nearly a yard or three feet each, or altogether four thousand 
eight hundred feet, less than a mile. The different sides 
measure as follows. 


West side steps 120 feet 360 
S. W. side 250 750 
South side 250 750 
E. S. E. side 220 660 
E. N. E. side 360 1080 
N. E. side 200 600 
N. W. side 200 600 


1600 steps. 4800 feet. 


The angles are rather blunt. Two of the angles have 
deep ravines, one lies at the angle between the West and 
the S. W. side, and the other between the E.S. E. and the 
KE. N. E. sides. This last is the largest and deepest; it 
reaches to the limestone, and had water in it. It forms a 
brook running easterly, and is formed by two rills meeting 
near the angle and nearly surrounding the central. Anoth- 
er ravine comes out near the north corner. All these ori- 
ginate within the circumvallation, which encloses one of 
the highest grounds near Lexington, and particularly a large 
level hill which is higher than any in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and stretches in part towards the North West. 

The sides are straight. The earthen walls are raised up- 
on alevel or raised ground, and are no where lower than 
the outside ground, except for a few rods towards the N. E. 
side. The situation is therefore very well calculated for 
defence, and it is very probable that there were formerly 
springs within the walls. 

The whole surface is covered with trees of a large growth, 
srowing even on the walls and in the ditch; excepting, how- 
ever, a small corner towards the N. W. which is now a corr 
field. It may include from five to six hundred acres. There 
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if is not the least appearance any where, inside nor outside, 
| of mounds, wells, fire-places, nor any other usual appen- 
| dages to ancient Alleghawian monuments. 
i At present the height and breadth of the wall and ditch 
v are variable, from eight to sixteen feet in breadth, and from 
two to four feet in depth, the average being twelve feet 
iy in breadth and three in depth; but these dimensions must 
have been greater formerly. The wall was probably six- 
t teen feet broad throughout and four feet high, while the 
mi ditch was rather narrower, but deeper. The walls are made 
ea of the loose earth, taken from the ditch. There is only one 
ia large distinct gateway on the N. E. side, where there is no 
ditch and hardly any wall. 
y There are two farms close by on the western side. One 


» belongs to Mr. Russell, and lies south of the other, which 
belongs to Mr. Hewson. West of those farms the ground 
bi is full of sinks, some of which are of strange or oblong 
Fe shapes, and beyond them is a small forked valley, in which 
:. runs a sinking brook: direction nearly North and South. 
fe The valley closes towards the S. E. and the stream disap- 
is pears in a muddy ground. But it serves perhaps partly to 
| feed a large pond not far off, from which Hickman’s creek 
hat takes its rise. 

s I am, respectfully, your friend and well-wisher, 

‘a C. S. RAFINESQUE. 


Lexington, 25th April, 1820. 
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REVIEW. 


The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Five first num- 
bers. 8vo. pp. 445. New-York, printed by C. 8. Van 
Winkle. 
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Tuts work is'not so well known in the western country, 





i. a 

y as, from its literary merit and interesting character, it de- 
7 serves to be. It ought not perhaps to be ranked in the 
re highest order of compositions, but it is certainly good of its 
cm kind. The subjects we think are not uniformly well chos- 
oa en, but they are managed with skill, and cannot therefore 
. fail to interest the reader. Those who have read the pre- 
s ceding works of the same writer, those who have been de- 


lighted with the polished style, the attic humour, and keen 
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catire of Diedrich Knickerbocker, and Sir Launcelot Lang- 
staff, may, perhaps, come to the perusal of the Sketch Book 
with expectations too highly raised, and may therefore in 
many instances find those expectations disappointed. Still 
it is a work to which Americans may confidently and safely 
refer in vindication of the literary character of their coun- 
iry; a work, which, if it do not increase, is by no means 
calculated to diminish, the reputation of its author. 

The same faults and defects, which have been frequently 
pointed out in the former works of Mr. Irving, are occasion- 
ally to be found in the Sketch Book. An affected quaint- 
ness of style, the use of certain obsolete words and ill-as- 
sorted phrases, and sometimes a descent from his ordinary 
dignity to an unpleasant degree of coarseness and vulgari- 
ty, constitute his principal failings. The Sketch Book, how- 
ever, appears to us less marked by defects, as it is also less 
distinguished by prominent traits of genius, than the other 
works to which we have alluded. Experience probably taught 
the author to avoid the former, and the nature of the present 
composition, as well as the peculiar circumstances under 
which it is written, may account for the comparative scar- 
city of the latter. But those of our readers who have not 
seen the numbers before us, would probably be better pleas- 
ed with an outline of their contents than with any dry criti- 
cism upon them. 

The work commences with “the author’s account of him- 
self,” frem which it appears that he has always possessed a 
roving disposition, and has enjoyed many opportunities for 
its gratification. Then follows “The Voyage,” comprising 
a narrative of occurrences in crossing the Atlantic, and ap- 
propriate reflections thereon. ‘The sight of a wreck is men- 
tioned as interesting in itself and as having drawn from the 
seamen many gloomy anecdotes, one of which is pathetical- 
iy related by. our author. At length “the thrilling cry of 
land! is given from the mast head” and the ship soon after 
enters the harbour of Liverpool. 

We have next an account of the Athenaum of that place 
and an introduction to Mr. Roscor, the celebrated “histo- 
rian of the Medici,” who is here presented to us, not only 
as the elegant scholar, the polished writer, the man of ge- 
nius, taste, and learning, but as the public spirited benefac- 
tor and active embellisher, while he is himself the orna- 
ment, of his native city. 

The next article furnishes an admirable picture of the 
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strength of female fortitude, and the value of conjugal af. 
fection, The sentiment is expressed and enforced, that the 
marriage state is peculiarly favourable not only to the en- 
joymcut of prosperity, but to the patient endurance of ad- 
versity, and even toaspeedy recovery from misfortune. Mar- 
ried men, it is justly said, are “stimulated to exertion by the 
necessities of the helpless and beloved beings who depend 
upon them for subsistence ;”—‘“their spirits are soothed and 
relieved by domestic endearments”—“whereas a single man 
is apt to run to waste and self neglect; to fancy himself 
lonely and abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin like 
some deserted mansion, for want of an inhabitant.” 

The story of Lesiieis finely told. This young man, pos- 
sessing anample fortune, and commencing life under cir- 
cumstances the most auspicious, married a lovely and ac- 
complished girl. Misfortunes however soon overtook him: 
his property was suddenly swept away, “and he found him- 
self reduced almost to penury.” For a while he confined his 
sorrow: to his own breast, and shuddered at the idea of re- 
vealing them to his wife. At length, however, they could be 
no longer concealed, and the awful disclosure is made. The 
result is far different from his expectations. The fortitude, 
with which she listened to the tale, and the serenity, with 
which she submitted to the change, astonished and delight- 
ed him. Instead of repining at her misfortunes, she instant- 
ly accommodated herself to her altered situation, and direct- 
ed allher exertions to soothing the melancholy and cheering 
the spirits of her almost desponding husband. 


‘Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught her to his bosom; 
he folded his arms around her; he kissed her again and again; 
he could not speak, but the tears gushed into his eyes. And 
he has often assured me, that though the world has since gone 

rosperously with him and his life has been a happy one, yet 
never has he experienced a moment of such unutterable feli- 
city.” 

The tale of Rip Van Wixk LF 1s represented as “a pos- 
thumous writing of Diedrich Knickerbocker.” The scene 
fies on and near the Kaatskill mountains inthe state of New- 
York. The character of Rip is admirably drawn, and is so 
natural that almost every reader can point to some original 
for whom it might, with propriety, have been intended. 
Good natured, careless, busy about trifles, cbhging to oth- 
ers, and negligent of his own affairs, he is the delight of 
children whom he assists in their sports and amuses by his 
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idle tales, the principal hand at all country frolics, and the 
common messenger, to run errands and do litile jobs for all 
his neighbours. In the mean while every thing goes wrong 
at home. His fences fall to pieces, his fields are overrun 
with weeds, and his little estate rapidly dwindles. His 
children, as well as himself, are consequently ragged— 


«His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his own hkeness, prom- 
ised to inherit the habits, with the old clothes of his father. He 
was generally seen trooping like a colt ac his mother’s heels, 
equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off galigaskins, which he 
had much ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does her 
train in bad weather.”’ 


But, notwithstanding all these things, Rip would have 
spent a contented, easy sort of liie, had he not been 
troubled with that worst of plagues, a scolding wife. This 
rendered his home a scene of wretchedness instead of an a- 
greeable retreat, and he was compelled in self defence to 
betake himself to the woods with his favourite dog, who 
like himself, was grievously persecuted by Dame Van Win- 
kle’s tongue, or to join the club of “sages, philosophers, and 
other idle personages,” which met before the door of a 
neighbouring inn. One evening he wandered to a consider- 
able distance from home , and was overtaken by night in the 
stillsolitude of the mountain. On his way homew ards he w ag 
accosted by an old man with a keg of liquor, who conduct- 
ed him, through ravines and over rocks and precipices, to 
a + ymees amphitheatre, where he found ‘ta company of 
odd-looking personages playing at nine pins” in solemn and 
mysterious silence. His guide made signs to him to pour 
out the liquor and distribute it to the company. He did so, 
and ventured by stealth to partake of it liberally himself. 
He thus became intoxicated and soon fel! asleep. On awak- 
ing, as he supposed the following morning, he saw no ves-~ 
tiges of the odd scene he had so recently witnessed. His 
dog was gone, and his fine fowling piece was converted in- 
to an old rusty, worm-eaten firelock. He bent his course 
homewards, but the path too was altered, so that he could 
scarcely find his way. He approached the village, and saw 
multitudes of people, but none whom he recognized. He 
entered the town, but every thing looked strange, the hous- 
es were W onderfully metamorphosed, and every body stared 
“at him asintensely ashe did at them. He went to his own 
house, but it was empty, and almost inruins. He looked 
fer the inn, but it was gone, and his favourite club of philo- 
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sophers was succeeded bya party of unknown, noisy politi- 
cians, who called him tory and threatened him with rough 
treatment. On inquiry he learned that he had been asleep— 
not, as he had supposed, a single night,—but twenty years, 
during which time the American Revolution had taken place 
and the aspect of aflairs become materially changed. His 
wife too had died in consequence of having broken a blood 
vessel in a fit of passion at a New England pedlar. He took 
up his abode therefore with his daughter, who had married 
a farmer, “whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins 
that used to climb upon his back.” 

There is an extravagance in the latter part of this story, 
which very much diminishes the pleasure it would other- 
wiseafford. We have no explanation, although we naturally 
look for it, of the mystery of a man’s sleeping, without in- 
terruption, for twenty years. We are only assured that “‘it 
is an absolute fact,” and are of course unable to conjecture 
how the story can be reconciled with reason or common 
sense. If, as we presume, it were intended as a satire upon 
the credulity and superstition of the ancient Dutch inhabit- 
ants of New-York, we ought surely to have been furnished 
with some solution of the mystery. Except in this particu- 
lar, the tale is admirable. 

The second number commences with an essay entitled 
“English writers on America,” which abounds in just sen- 
timents and liberal feelings. The author points out the 
sources, whence are principally derived the slanders upon 
our country by British travellers and periodical writers; re- 
presents these slanders as of little consequence, as calcu- 
lated to do more injury to England than to us; urges the im- 
portance of magnanimity and candour on our part; and re- 
prehends the indulgence by us in recrimination. 

The following extract contains sentiments, which, if they 
do not accord with the ideas and feelings of all our readers, 
display at lea:ta generous and warm hearted liberality. 


“But above all, let us not be influenced by any angry feelings, 
so far as to shut our eyes to the perception of what is really ex- 
cellent and amiable in the English character. We are ayoung 
people, and an imitative one, and wili form ourselves ipon the 
older nations of Europe. There is no country so worthy of 
our study as England. The spirit of her constitution is most 
analagous to ours. The manners of her people—their intellect- 
ual activity—their freedom of opinion—their habits of thinking 
onall subjects that concern the dearest interests and most sa- 
ered charities of private life, are all most congenial to the Ame- 
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rican character; and, in fact, are most worthy in themselves: for 
jt is in the moral feeling of the people that the deep founda- 
tions of British prosperity are iaid; and however the superstruc- 
ture may be time-worn, or overrun by abuses, there must be 
something solid in its basis, and admirable in its materials, to 
uphold it so long unshaken by the tempests ef the world. 

“Tt should be the endeavour of our writers, therefore, discard- 
ing all feelings of irritation, and disdaining to be affected by the 
illiberality of British authors, to speak of the nation dispassion- 
ately, and with determined candour. While they rebuke the 
indiscriminating bigotry with which some of their countrymen 
admire and imitate every thing English, merely because itis En- 
elish, they should pointout whatis really worthy of approbation. 
We may thus place England before us as a perpetual volume 
of reference, wherein the sound deductions of ages of experi- 
ence are recorded; and while we avoid the errors and absurci- 
ties which may have crept into the page, we may draw from 
thence golden maxims of practical wisdom, wherewith to 
strengthen and embellish our national character.” p. 118. 


The description of “Rural Life in England” is a fine spe- 
cimen of the graphic powers of Geoffrey Crayon. The read- 
er beholds as it were the neat and comfortable residence of 


the English farmer. 


“The trim hedge, the grass plot before the door, the little 
flower bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine trained up a- 
eainst the wall, and hanging its blossoms about the lattice; the 
pot of flowers in the windows; the holly providentially planted 
about the house, to cheat winter of its dreariness, and throw in 
a gleam of green summer to cheer the fireside:—all these be- 
speak the influence of taste, flowing down from high sources and 
pervading the lowest levels of the public mind. If ever love, 
as the poets sing, delights to visit a cottage, it must be the cot- 
tage of an English peasant.” p. 129. 


The seats of the nobility, as well as the dwellings of the 
commonalty, are likewise brought before our view. The 
extensive landscape is presented to is; we see, as it were, 
the rural village, its venerable anu venerated church, the 
parsonage, the churchyard decorated with monuments of 
the dead, the public green, sheltered by trees, surround- 
ed by ancient cottages, and overlooked by the antique fami- 
ly mansion of the magistrate or father of the village. All 
these are described with singular fidelity and minuteness, 
and the whole picture is indeed sketched with the hand of a 
master. 

We have next the pathetic story of “The Brokea Heart,” 
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founded on an interesting fact in Irish history. Young E—., 
who was executed for high treason, was beloved by the beau- 
tiful daughter of a distinguished barrister. His death, un- 
der circumstances so peculiarly distressing, broke her ten- 
der and too susceptible heart. Still however she was love- 
ly and interesting, and completely won the affections of a 
brave and accomplished officer. For a while she declined 
his attentions, but by perseverance “he at length succeeded 
in gaining her hand, though with the solemn assurance that 
her heart was unalterably another’s.” No exertions were 
spared to restore her health and revive her spirits, but all 
were ineflectual. ‘She wasted away in a slow, but hopeless 
decline, and at length sunk into the grave, the victim of a 
broken heart.” 

This number concludes with an essay on the “Art of Book 
making.” The author represents himself as introduced to 
the library of the British Museum, where he finds a num- 
ber of authors, (so called,) pilfering from rare volumes and 
mouldy manuscripts. Here he falls asleep, and, as might 
be expected in such a place, dreams a most wonderful dream. 
The authors he had witnessed while awake, are trans- 
formed into a “ragged, thread-bare throng,” and the books, 
as soon as seized upon by them, are suddenly converted in- 
io old fashioned garments. Each man proceeds to clothe 
himself, not with any one entire suit, but with disjointed 
parts, taken from different ones, “a sleeve from one, a cape 
from another, a skirt from a third, thus decking himself out 
piece-meal, while some of his original rags would peep out 
from among his borrowed finery.” At length the pictures 
of the old authors, which surround the walls, become ani- 
mated, descend from their stations, and attack the pilferers 
who are running away with their venerable but mutilated 
garments. The contests which ensue between the right- 
ful owners and the possessors of the rifled property are 
described with great humour and spirit. The old authors 
ultimately succeed in stripping the thieves, and driving 
them out in their original rags. 

The third number begins with a notice of James the First 
of Scotland, and introduces him to us in the character of a 
“Royal Poet.” A visit to the old tower at Windsor, and the 
perusal of some love poems ascribed to that monarch, in- 
spire our author with enthusiasm, and prompt him to give 
us a portion of his majesty’s domestic history. 

Then follows a sketch of “The Country Church”—with 
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its venerable walls, its stained windows, “its cold and silent: 
aisles,” its well lined pews for the gentry and its little gal- 
lery for the peasantry,—filled with persons of every charac- 
ter, as well as of every rank. The foreground of the pic- 
ture is occupied by two strongly contrasted groupes; the 
unassuming family of a nobleman, and the bustling house- 
hold of a purse-proud citizen. The individuals of* the 
former are plain in their manners, dignified indeed, but af- 
fable, unreserved, and agreeable. The latter are haughty, 
insolent, affected, and disgusting. The characters, as usu- 
al, are true to nature, finely drawn and maintained through- 
out with perfect consistency. The contrast is strikingly 
presented between real dignity, and insolent affectation. 

The next article is the story of the “‘Widow and her son,” 
a pathetic tale most feelingly told. A poor, decrepid old 
woman is seen following in agony to the grave the remains 
of her only son. He, who had been the hope of her dechn- 
ing years, her only prop amidst the sorrows that surround- 
ed and almost overwhelmed her, had been tempted by the 
hope of gain to leave her humble mansion, and had been 
seized bya press-gang and carried to sea. “The widow, 
left lonely in her age and feebleness, could no longer sup- 
port herself, and came upon the parish. ” Her son at length 
returned, but alas, he was emaciated by disease and shat- 
tered by wounds. “He stretched himself on the pallet where 
his widowed mother had passed many a sleepless night, and 
he never rose from it again.” 

The last piece in this number is entitled “The Boar’s 
Head Tavern, Eastcheap, a Shakspearian Research,” and 
is an amusing description of an attempt to find the remains 
of the inn, which has been rendered so famous by the ad- 
ventures of Sir John Falstaff, as described in the play of 
Henry the Fourth. 

In the essay on “the mutability of literature,’ with 
which the fourth number commences, the author gives us a 
waking dream. He represents himself as introduced into 
the library of Westminster Abbey. He takes down a vener- 
able, dusty quarto, opens the clasps, and is about to exam- 
ine the contents, when the book, to his utter astonishment, 
begins to talk! it utters great complaints about the neglect 
of the world, bewails that it is left to moulder unread, 
speaks of the superiority of ancient learning over the frip- 
pery of modern times, and enquires atter the fate of Shak- 
$peare, a vagabond sheep stealer, a man without learning, 
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whose reputation had been considered quite temporary, and 
who, it was presumed, “soon sunk into obscurity.” The 
dialogue between this talking volume and our author is car- 
ried on for some time with great spirit and interest, until, at 
length, the librarian enters, the book closes, and perseveres 
in maintaining the most profound silence. 

We have then a striking and lively sketch of the English 
“Rural Funerals.” The practice, still observed by the Brit- 
ish peasantry, of strewing and planting flowers over the 
graves of departed friends is noticed and dwelt upon with 
approbation. 

We are next introdueed by Mr. Crayon into the kitchen 
of the principal inn of a small Flemish village, where, seat- 
ed at a good fire, on a cool autumnal evening, we find a 
merry party, smoking their pipes and telling tales. Among 
them is a corpulent old Swiss, who relates the tr agi-comic 

story of the “Spectre Bridegroom.” 

The accomplished daughter cf the great German Baron 
Von Landshort, of the illustrious family of KatzenelHenbogen, 
was betrothed to the young Count Von Altenburg, whom 

she had never seen, but who was at length recalled from 
the army, and set out on his way to her father’s to receive 
her hand. Notice is duly given of his intended visit, 
and all the requisite preparations are made. The hour fixed 
for his arrival passes by, the sumptuous entertainment is 
ready, and the heart of his lovely bride palpitates with anx- 
iety, but still the Count comes not. On his journey over 
the mountains of the Odenwald, as he was jogging tranquil- 
ly along in company with his friend Herman Von Starken- 
faust, he was attacked by robbers and mortally wounded. 
With his dying breath he requested his friend to go instant- 
ly to the castle of Landshort and make known his melancho- 
ly fate. Starkenfaust,in compliance with this request, ar- 
rived at the castle gate, just as the impatient Baron and his 
anxious family, no longer able to restrain their appetites, 
were about to partake of the nuptial feast without the long 
expected bridegr oom. ‘The Baron, mistaking him for the 
murdered Count, received him with congratulaticns and 
greetings, and poured upon him such a torrent of words, as 
leit him no opportunity for explanation. Having in vain 
attempted to speak, he suffered himself at length to be con- 
ducted in silence to the banqueting hall and there intro- 
duced as Count Vou Altenburg to the blushing heiress and 
the assembled guests. Supper at length was over; many 
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good stories were told, and some of an awful and dismal 
‘character. At the close of one of the most terrific, Starken- 
faust rose with great solemnity from his seat, and, with a 
hollow voice and mysterious air, bade the company farewell. 
Every one was astonished. The Baron urged his guest to 
stay and followed him with intreaties to the castle gate. 
He insisted however that he could not remain a moment 
longer. He had, he said, an indispensable engagement, 
being a dead man, having been slain by robbers, and being 
under the dire necessity of yielding to the inexorable de- 
mands of the grave. 

Next day authentic intelligence was brought of the young 
Count’s murder and burial in Wurtzburg Cathedral. A few 
nights after, the widowed bride and her maiden aunt, who 
occupied a remote chamber inthe castle, were awakened 
by music in the garden, and, by the light of the moon, discov- 
ered under their window the spectre bridegroom. The 
aunt fainted and resolved never more to sleep in that room. 
The young lady therefore occupied it alone, and in abouta 
week suddenly disappeared. She soon however returned, 
accompanied by Sir Herman Vcn Starkenfaust. The mys- 
tery was explained, the deception pardoned, and matters 
were al! happily arranged. 

The fifth number is devoted e: itirely to CuRisTMAs, a sea- 
son, in England, of universal festivity, when family parties 
never fail to assemble in the old ancestral mansion, to par- 
take of good cheer, and observe the venerable customs of 
olden times. We have a description of a ride in the stage 
coach, in company with some happy schoolboys return- 
ing home to spend their holydays, and an accurate pic- 
ture of the coachman, with his broad brimmed hat, his joc- 
key boots, his bright coloured waistcoat, his rolling gait and 
important air. We are then introduced to the hospitable 
board of Squire Bracebridge, a venerable English farmer, 
excessively attached to the customs of antkjully, and scru- 
pulously observant of them in all their details, especially at 
this festive season. The family party consisted of the Squire; 
his three sons, viz, Frank, the friend and fellow traveller of 
our author, a young officer of the army, and an Oxonian 
just from the U niversity; “the usual proportion of old un- 
cles and aunts, comfortable married dames, superannuated 
spinsters, blooming country cousins, half fledged striplings, 
and bright eyed boarding school hoydens.” But one of the 
principal figures in the portrait was the brother of the 
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squire, known by the familiar appellation of Master Simon, 
who is the family wit, the life of the company, the idol of 
the children, and the favourite of the old folks. 

We have minute details of the celebration of Christmas 
eve, of the feasts in the hall and the spons in the kitchen, 
the Yule clog, or large log burnt with mystic ceremony, the 
Christmas candle, and the hanging misletoe. The supper 
and the dance, the song and the serenade are brought so 
directly before the reader that he almost imagines he par- 
takes of the festivity. On Christmas day, the country 
church is open, the parson—who “was a little, meagre, 
black-looking man, with a grizzled wig that was too wide, 
and stood off from each ear, so that his head seemed to have 
shrunk away within it, like a dried filbert in its shell” —gives 
a learned sermon; and master Simon figures away in the Or- 
chestra as principal among a choir of singers, who are most 
ludicrously described as observing neither time nor harmo- 
ny, but each one shifting for himself, and getting to the end 
as soon as he can. The awkward efforts of the old squire 
to imitate the customs of his ancestors at this festive sea- 
son are most strikingly portrayed, and, had we room, we 
would amuse our readers by copious extracts from this part 
of the work. 

But we have already occupied more space with this arti- 
cle than we had intended. We will only say, in conclusion, 
that the author has very properly called his work a Sxetcu 
Boox. Every thing is painted tothe life: the scenes are all 
presented, as it were, immediately before our view: the 
prominent objects in the landscape are all accurately drawn, 
and even those inthe back ground are distinctly to be seen. 
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DECATUR’S DEATH. 


Low hes the victor! O’er the bounding wave 
No more he rides the leader of the brave. 
The winds no more shall kiss his fleecy sail: 
No more his broad-flag streams upon the gale. 
His foes no more shall feel his mighty arm,— 
Proud ghild of glory! playmate of the storm! 
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Oh, had he died, as all the brave should die, 
if His country’s champion; with the thrilling cry ; 
Of triumph shouted in his palsying ear; 
Tho’ every eye had poured the selfish tear, 
The tinge of rapture still had sparkled near: : 
Tho’ patriot hearts had heaved the sorrowing sigh, 
’S were but to waft the hero to the sky! 


Weep, weep Columbia, o’er thy fallen Son! 

Scarce is the wreath, which Erie’s victor won, 

Reft from his brow, and withering round his urn; 

W hen, from the frontlet of thy star wrought crown. 

The brightest gem that blazed effulgent there; ; 

is torn to deck grim murder’s iron Car. 
U.& Y. 


——@® > Se 


“TIS FALSE, FALSE ALL.” 


Oh, away with the world! for tis false as the sprite, : 
Which fancy creates, when the angel of night, | 
: Advancing in shades, chases off the last ray 

i Of the sunbeam, which glitters in evening’s soft spray. 
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Away with its pleasures! they’re false, false all 

As the mirage whose green wavy circlets recall 

To our minds the blue sea on the flower-painted lawn, 
| Disporting so coyly:—approach it, ’tis gone. 


Oh, the scene was enchanting, celestial, when first 
| The soft mist which enveloped my youth was dispersed, 
: Rolling off in rich clouds, that veiled sunbeams so bright. 
And disclosing Elysium on earth to my sight. 


How glorious the prospect! how glowing the hue 

Of those phantoms of hope which were full in my view, 
When the dew-drops of childhood reflected each beam 
Of fancy’s bright orb, on futurity’s stream. 


Oh, methought that, amidst fairy scenes such as this, 

Even angels might envy the rapturous bliss, 

Which fond lovers enjoy, when, with hearts ever true. 
_ Ever warm, ever pure as the lifeblood which drew 


The sad tear from the pitying Peri, they rove 
Through the glittering vista enamelled by love . 
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With hues more delightful, more variant, than art 
Can invent, for they spring from the joys of the heart. 


Blest visions of youth! airy forms which are bred 
In the sunbeams of fancy! ye trembling have fled 
From the rude gaze of manhood, and with you have flown 
The bright shadow of joys fondly hailed as my own. 
L. A. 


——s8 + we 


PORTRAIT OF MORNA. 


Chi vuol veder l’ Imagin ¢’ ho nel core 
Qui miri: 1’ son Poeta e Dipintore. 





La dolce mia nemica e’ pallidetta, 

Salvo la rosa del bel labbro eletta. 

Fior Ella nacque in la stagion di Flora, 

Ne ’| ventesimo Sol baciolla ancora. 

Modestai modi; pudibonda il viso; 

La guancia armata di gentil sorriso; 

Nobile 7] portemento; il guardar santo; 

Sin P aura e ’ntorno a Lei dolcezza e ’ncanto. 

Amor Le gioca orsu la rosea bocca, 

Or su ’| languido ciglio, e dardi scocca: 

EV armonia di suo corporeo velo 

Fa fede come ? Alma nacque in Cielo... 

E la ti credi se la man di neve 

fnterroga l avorio e destra e lieve: 

Piu se i suoni artefatti Ella mariti 

Co’ dolci accenti del bel labbro usciti. 

Tal e Colei che mia fierezza ha doma, 
Morna, la Vergin dala bionda chioma. 


DANIEL, 





ERRATUM. 
In line o5th, page 216, for Rebecca read Utica 





